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Che number, as a whole, 
is rich in variety, and 
ought to be found gen- 
erally interesting. 
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1901. No. 6. 


a Climbing 1n America. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES: E. FAY, 


OF TUFTS COLLEGE, FORMERLY PRESIDEN’ OF THE APPALACHIAN. MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


AMERICAN MOUNTAIN REGIONS THAT EQUAL ANY IN EUROPE OR 
ASIA—THE CLIMBING OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS, AND THE SPLENDID 
NEW ALPINE PLAYGROUND OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


ANY people, even among those who 

are well informed, will be sur- 
prised to learn that America has its 
genuine Switzerland, and that for more 
than a decade it has witnessed alpine 


climbing of’a sort that the Alps have 
ceased to furnish—that of virgin peaks 
of the first order. Perhaps no better 
credential can be presented than that of 
a German explorer, a man who is fa- 









































ON THE UPPER BOW GLACIER, IN THE CANADIAN SWITZERLAND—THE CLIMBERS ARE PROFESSOR COLLIE’S 


PARTY, ON THEIR WAY TO THE WAPUTEHK SNOW FIELD, IN AUGUST, 1897. THOUGH NOT YET 
ROPED TOGETHER, THEY HAVE A ROPE IN READINESS FOR USE. 


From a photograph by C. S. Thompson 
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miliar with the highest Andes and lofty 
mountains in other lands. In 1898 
Habel wrote: 

“This season I have spent in Switzer- 
land, and have climbed Mont Blane and 
the Matterhorn. While on their sum- 
mits I said to myself, ‘ How tame all 
this seems compared with what I looked 
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Modern mountaineering dates not so 
clearly from De Saussure’s ascent of 
Mont Blanc, in 1786, as from the found- 
ing of the Alpine Club in London, in 
1858. The times were ripe for this 
new departure—this recognition of the 
noblest form of sport in which energetic 
men indulge. Similar organizations 


THE CROWN OF MOUNT RAINIER (14,526 FEET), THE HIGHEST PEAK OF THE CASCADE ‘RANGE. STANDING 
ALONE NEAR THE HEAD OF PUGET SOUND, MOUNT RAINIER, ALSO CALLED MOUNT TACOMA, IS 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING SNOW MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 


From a photograph by Curtis, Seattle. 


upon last summer in the Canadian 
Rockies! ’ 

The party engaged in climbing here in 
1897 contained men who know not mere- 
ly Switzerland and Tyrol, but Norway, 
the Caucasus, and even the Himalayas; 
and all were enthusiastic over these new 
Alps. Not only so, but the most expert 
climber of the number, Professor J. N. 
Collie, of the Alpine Club, of London, 
Mummery’s companion on the fatal trip 
to climb the mighty Nanga Parbat in 
Cashmere, has since twice returned, with 
other Alpine Club men, to enjoy this 
magnificent virgin field. So we have a 
perfect right to speak of alpine climbing 
in North America. 


sprang up elsewhere, until nearly every 
civilized land had tts society of moun- 
tain lovers. 

AMERICAN MOUNTAIN PLAYGROUNDS. 

It was as early as 1863 that the idea 
first struck root in America, in the for- 
mation of a little coterie in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, led by a brother 
of the famous president of Williams Col- 
lege, Mark Hopkins. Its field was any- 
thing but alpine—the sylvan slopes of 
Greylock, with the White Mountains for 
wider ranging; and its lease of life was 
brief—only three seasons. A _ similar 
fortune attended two other local so- 
cieties—the White Mountain Club, of 
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MOUNT ASSINIBOINE—THIS FINE PEAK, WHICH MIGHT BE CALLED THE CANADIAN MATTERHORN, IS NEARLY 
12,000 FEET HIGH, AND PRESENTS ON ALL SIDES A SEEMINGLY INACCESSIBLE FRONT. THE 
VERTICAL FACE OF ICE ABOVE THE CENTRAL CLIFF IS PROBABLY ABOUT 300 FEET 
THICK ; THE MIGHTY OBELISK RISES 3,000 FEET ABOVE IT. 


Irom a photograph by Walter D. Wilcox, taken at a height f about 7,500 feet. 
“4 y ‘ 
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Portland, Maine, founded in 1873, and 
the Rocky Mountain Club, of Colorado 
Springs, organized a year later. Both of 
these were practically defunct in 1876, 
when the Appalachian Mountain Club 
was formed at Boston under the happiest 


Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that mountain climbing, as generally 
practised by these organizations, would 
properly come under the head of alpine 
climbing. Nowhere south of the forty 
ninth parallel, which is the northern 









































MOUNT LEFROY, IN THE BOW RANGE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. THIS DIFFICULT PEAK WAS FIRST AS- 
CENDED AUGUST 3, 1897, BY A PARTY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CLIMBERS. ON A PREVIOUS 
ATTEMPT, IN 1896, PHILIP ABBOT, OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, WAS KILLED. 

THE ENGRAVING SHOWS THE EASTERN FACE OF THE MOUNTAIN, A PRACTI- 

CALLY SHEER PRECIPICE THREE THOUSAND FEET HIGH. 


From @ photograph by J. N. Collie. 


auspices. Never, during the quarter of 
a century that has elapsed since its or- 
ganization, has it known even a momen- 
tary decline. Its thirty nine original 
members have increased to more than a 
thousand, and it is still growing. Mean- 
time the Rocky Mountain Club has been 
revived in Colorado, and two vigorous 
societies of the same sort have sprung 
up on the Pacific slope—the Sierra Club 
at San Francisco, and the Mazamas at 
Portland, Oregon. 


boundary of the United States west of 
the great lakes, can a field be found for 
genuine alpinism, in so far as it is con- 
ditioned upon the presence of ice and 
snow as a dominant feature. Altitude 
is a secondary consideration. Popocate- 
petl and Orizaba, with their seventeen 
thousand and eighteen thousand feet, 
scarcely more than repeat upon a larger 
seale the early season characteristics of 
Mount Washington. Such peaks re- 
quire no strategy to overcome them. 
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THE DAWSON RANGE, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, VIEWED FROM THE ASULKAN PASS, ACROSS A DEEP 
VALLEY—THE DOUBLE SUMMIT OF MOUNT DAWSON (FIRST ASCENDED IN AUGUST, 1899) IS TO 
LEFT OF CENTER. THE POINTED PEAK ON THE RIGHT IS MOUNT DONKIN, THE LAST 
PEAK ON THE LEFT MOUNT FOX, THESE BEING NAMED AFTER TWO ALPINE 
CLUB MEN KILLED IN THE CAUCASUS IN 1888. 


From a photograph by G, and W.S. Vaux, Jr. 


Good segs and good lungs are the prime 
requisites. Even the grand snow crown- 
ed summits of Mount Hood and Mount 
Rainier, the fine field of the Mazamas— 
though they approach more nearly to 
the standard, since rope and ice ax here 
come into play—can hardly be classed 
among truly alpine peaks. They are 
safely ascended by large parties, whereas 
in real alpine climbing the number on 
the same rope can seldom exceed four 
with safety. 

But north of the forty ninth parallel, 
in Canada and in Alaska, there exist 
conditions which provide ideal climbing 
of the alpine type. Hardly has one gone 
a hundred miles beyond the internation- 
al boundary before the “ heaven storm- 
ing” character of the mountain archi- 
tecture, united with the great increase in 
the amount of perpetual ice and snow, 
utterly revolutionizes the mountaineer- 
ing. Here we find thick horizontal 
strata of limestones and quartzites 
weathered into vertical escarpments and 
weirdly shaped crags, often producing 
perpendicular cliffs thousands of feet 
high, surmounted, perhaps, by a glacier, 
the blue ice of which carries the sheer 


face two or three hundred feet higher. 
These peaks are frequently no more ac- 
cessible on one side than on another, in 
which respect they differ from those in 
the States. Within twenty five miles of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway there are 
at least a dozen peaks awaiting their vic- 
tors in a tolerably well justified sense of 
security. Such are several of the Ten 
Peaks, extending southerly from Mount 
Lefroy. Such in particular is Mount 
Assiniboine, farther south, a problem 
apparently more difficult of solution 
than was the Matterhorn before Edward 
Whymper discovered its open secret in- 
1865. 

West of the Rockies, and within the 
belt traversed by the railway, rise the 
Selkirks, less in altitude and less weird 
in their forms, but girt with vaster gla- 
ciers than the Rockies—a type nearer 
to the Swiss Alps. 

In Alaska lies a still grander alpine 
field. Near the sea, a magnificent spec- 
tacle to tourists, rise the superb untried 
ice castles‘of*Mount Crillon, Mount Fair- 
weather, and Mount La Pérouse. Far- 
ther north stand St. Elias and the even 
loftier Mount Logan, the latter nineteen 
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thousand feet in altitude, to savy nothing 
of their hardly less stupendous com- 
panion peaks. These are the kings 
among American Alps, and none of them 
but St. Elias has been climbed. 


THE CLIMBING OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 

The new and boldest type of American 
mountaineering is of very recent origin. 
It began almost simultaneously in the 
two regions just cited. The remoter 
one was the scene of the earliest at- 
tempts; the nearer, of the first successes. 
Mount St. Elias, rising near the Arctic 
circle two thousand feet higher than 
Mont Blanc, began as early as 1877 to in- 
vite ambitious spirits, though no serious 
attack was made upon it until 1886. 
This initial attempt (Schwatka’s) failed 
at 7,200 feet. In 1888 a party of English 
Alpine Club men, accompanied by one 
American, fared better, reaching 11,400 
feet. The years 1890 and 1891 witness- 
ed one of the most audacious feats of 
mountaineering ever executed by an 
American—the plucky assaults on this 
ice girt hermit peak by Professor I. C. 
Russell, of Ann Arbor. . In 1897, when 
St. Elias was finally conquered by the 
Duke of the Abruzzi—heart of lion in 
the breast of a gentle youth—after an 
attack magnificently conducted, — yet 
with the employment of unlimited re- 
sources, our press sneered at American 
mountaineers for allowing such a tri- 
umph to be won on American soil by 
foreigners. The Italians, who attrib- 
uted their success in no small degree to 
Russell’s initiative, were more appre- 
ciative of what this scientist, untrained 
in the school of the high Alps, had over- 
come in reaching the altitude of 14,500 
feet—a point considerably higher than 
the camp from which, on their thirty 
eighth day from the sea, they finally 
reached the summit. Impressed by their 
predecessor’s “ tenacious and often rash 
courage,” they named the site of that 
highest camp Russell Col. What other 
mountain climber can look back to six 
days of solitary confinement in a cave 
dug in a snow bank at eight thousand 
feet, an experience that Russell en- 
dured in the first of his two attempts? 
Nor was it any lack of courage and 
endurance that thwarted H. G. Bryant’s 
spirited attempt to win the laurels of 
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St. Elias for Americans even while 
Prince Luigi was on the way. 


THE CANADIAN SWITZERLAND. 


It was in those same years that the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific was 
opening a new field, convenient as allur- 
ing, for alpinism as a sport. Men of 
science—the members of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, and of the Dominion 
Topographical Survey—had, in the pros- 
ecution of their work, climbed many 
fine peaks, yet none of the very first or- 
der. In this honorable company men- 
tion should be made of J. J. MeArthur, 
of the Topographical Survey. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was his audacious oc- 
cupation of Mount Stephen as a station 
—the highest point at which the British 
flag has floated officially upon this con- 
tinent. 

Among mere lovers of the sport, al- 
pinists from overseas were first upon the 
scene—the Rev. W. S. Green and the 
Rev. H. Swanzy, of the Alpine Club, in 
1888, and in 1890 two members of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, KE. Huber and C. Sul- 
zer, and two other Engilshmen, Topham 


and Forster. In several weeks passed at’ 


Glacier House, Green succeeded in sea- 
ling only one first class peak, Mount 
Bonney (10,600 feet), but did great ser- 
vice by publishing his interesting book, 
* Among the Selkirk Glaciers.” In this 
locality 1890 was a banner year, the 
Swiss visitors capturing Mount Sir Don- 
ald—which has been dubbed the Ameri- 
ean Matterhorn, though there are bet- 
ter ones—and Swiss Peak in the Hermit 
Range, while Huber and the two Eng- 
lishmen scaled three fine snow peaks in 
the remoter region to the south of Gla- 
cier House. As yet no equally difficult 
peak in the main chain of the Rockies 
had been vanquished. 

Of my own seven journeys to the 
Canadian Switzerland, the first was 
made in this year 1890—unfortunately 
for me, just after the departure of my 
friends Huber and Sulzer. A mere tra. 
versing’ of the region was enough to 
whet my appetite for another visit. This 
did not take place until 1894, from 
which time dates that peculiar infatu- 
ation which a superb mountain region 
comes to exercise over a lover of nature’s 
sublimities. In the intervening vears, 
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however, no important successes had 
heen scored either in the Rockies or the 
Selkirks. | Other Americans had been 
there, but none bent upon serious busi- 
ness until 1893, when Messrs. Wilcox 
and Allen, two young Yale men—both 
of whom have since done fine work here 
in the way of exploration—appeared 
with rope and ice ax. That year they 
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panion and [, surprised by nightfall 
well up towards the summit on the south- 
eastern aréte of Eagle Peak—an untried 
route—passed the night on a shelf of 
rock some six feet wide and about three 
thousand feet nearer the stars than the 
hotel, where we had slept the night be- 
fore under double blankets. As we lay 
wedged in a convenient crevice, a sheer 









































ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT LEFROY, MORE THAN 11,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA, ON AUGUST 3, 1897, 


WHEN THE MOUNTAIN WAS FIRST CLIMBED. 


THE SWISS GUIDE, 


PETER SARBACH, SITS IN THE 


FOREGROUND ON THE LEFT. 


boldly attacked Mount Temple (11,535 
feet), the most formidable giant seen by 
the tourist in all the transcontinental 
trip. Failing, they returned with other 
friends in 1894, and their second trial 
was successful. 


SCRAMBLES IN THE CANADIAN ALPS. 


I happened to be at the Chalet beside 
the exquisite Lake Louise when the Yale 
party came in from Mount Temple, 
flushed with victory. My only exploit 
that season had been the first ascent of 
a little peak in the Selkirks, later named 
Mount Afton, and the easy winning of 
an undesirable distinction. My com- 


wal! of rock rose vertically from our 
caps, and our chief apprehension was lest 
the mountain should let something drop 
our way—especially as we heard rocks 
and ice crashing down from Sir Donald, 
whose weird obelisk rose in the full moon- 
light half a mile away across the white 
névé. From our hobnails the cliff fell 
away vertically several hundred -feet to 
that pale shroud of snow. But the sun- 
rise! Faney it in rose and gold, flushing 
and gilding the score of glaciers gleam- 
ing in the vistas opened from our lofty 
watchtower! “A terrible experience,” 
one writer has characterized it. We did 
not find it so, but, had it been, that 
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From a photograph by C. S. 


unparalleled spectacle would have made 
amends for all the discomforts of the 
night watches, as it helped to mitigate 
our trepidation during the next six 
hours, which were spent in trying to 
make our way out of a peculiar trap in 
which we found ourselves. But we did 
extricate ourselves, without the aid of 
any “rescue party ~; and now, having 
met the Yale men, we were enjoying our 
first bewildering sight of grim Lefroy 
and beautiful Victoria closing the vista 
beyond the pale blue lake. 

The enthusiasm of the victors of 
Mount Temple was contagious. Among 
the experiences they related was the 
story of a serious accident to one of their 
party from a sliding rock while attempt- 
ing to ascend Lefroy by the couloir, or 
snow filled gully, seen from the Chalet 
breaching the lower precipices that rise 
some eight hundred feet above the gla- 
cier—low walls in comparison with the 
tremendous cliff forming the moun- 
tain’s eastern face. Little could I then 


foresee that it was reserved for me to 
be of the parties that were first to set 
foot on both Lefroy and Victoria, but 
that in the mean time a repulse awaited 
us in that same couloir, and that a more 
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THE VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT LEFROY, LOOKING SOUTHWARD—THE PRECIPITOUS PEAK IN THE 
CENTER IS MOUNT HUNGABEE, WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN CLIMBED, AND APPEARS INACCESSIBLE. 
ON THE RIGHT ARE SOME OF THE TEN PEAKS, ALSO UNCLIMBED. 


Thompson. 


terrible disaster—the only fatality that 
has saddened Canadian mountaineering 
—was to overtake our party. 

The party here referred to was made 
up of members of the Appalachian Club, 
a little committee from a company of 
twenty spending some weeks in the 
Canadian Alps in 1895. Two of us had 
made previous visits. Philip Abbot, now 
making his first acquaintance with the 
region, knew Switzerland well, and was 
easily our best expert in alpine craft. 
Our first expedition was an impromptu 
affair, yet it resulted in the conquest of 
a first class peak. Tom Wilson, the out- 
fitter at Banff, had sung us the praises 
of Mount Hector, the defiant, craggy 
peak that guards the valley of the upper 
Bow. He told of the fruitless efforts of 
the Survey party to reach its summit. 
He dilated upon the vast glacier, un- 
visited by man, which caps the Conti- 
nental Divide for a score of miles, and 
which one could reconnoiter from that 
“eoign of vantage.” The proper start- 
ing point for the ascent lav two days’ 
journey away for horses, considering 
how badly the trail was impeded by 
burnt and fallen timber. Just now he 
could not furnish us with ponies: but 
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A STEEP SNOW SLOPE IN THE HIGH CASCADES— 
THIS SHOWS MEMBERS OF THE MAZAMAS CLUB, 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON, ENJOYING THEIR 
FAVORITE SPORT. 


we had taken the bait, and ponies or no 
ponies, we would tackle Mount Hector. 

The next morning, with one porter to 
help carry our limited outfit, we set out; 
and that night we bivouacked, a prey to 
clouds of mosquitoes, at the base of the 
peak, from whose cliffs one hears, 
through the darkness, the constant crash 
of falling fragments. Long before sun- 
rise, We were on our way, making for the 
single breach in its western escarpment 
by which a passage can be forced. By 
nine o'clock we had surmounted it, and 
with that act had witnessed a notable 
coup de théatre. 

The final peak of Hector springs like 
the corner tower of some huge castle, a 
full thousand feet higher, from where 
the southern and western faces of the 
vast massif meet, more than ten thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Thus far we 


had moved over rock and scree unroped 
—for the way had offered little or no 
danger, and almost no snow had been 


encountered. In an instant all was 
changed, and we were gazing upon an 
Arctic landscape. The vast embrace of 
those two walls was filled with an ex- 
panse of snow of dazzling brilliancy 
under an unclouded sun. Lying at first 
in a gentle, almost unbroken slope, it 
suddenly shot up to the summit of that 
great corner tower, interrupted, part 
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way up, by an obstructing crevasse. 
Near the very top, where snow gave way 
to steep rock, was a yet worse spot. 

Roping up, we secured our first valu- 
able practice in “ team work,” in which 
later climbs together made us more ex- 
pert. We safely negotiated our first 
schrund. Moving one at a time, the 
others meantime safely anchored, we 
passed the critical point above, from 
which a body would have shot out into 
space, and a soul into eternity, and half 
an hour after midday, we had secured 
our first virgin peak—11,200 feet, the 
second in height of the Canadian Alps 
up to that time ascended. 

Our attack on Lefroy by the couloir, 
a few days later, failed. Then came an 
ascent of Mount Stephen, and minor 
successes in the Selkirks, where we 
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found Mount Castor well worth the 
while. Owing to bad weather, we failed 
on Mount Rogers, the highest of the 
Hermit Range, which, however, was 


Mount Balfour, which we had seen from 
Hector, rising from that yet unvisited 
Waputehk snow field. Rogers was taken 
rather as a training trip. <A few days 
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CREVASSES OF THE NISQUALLY GLACIER, ON MOUNT 


RAINIER—-THIS VIEW SUGGESTS THE DANGER OF 


CROSSING THESE GREAT ICE FIELDS, ESPECIALLY. WHEN THE CREVASSES, WHICH OFTEN. ARE 
HUNDREDS OF FEET DEEP, ARE CONCEALED BY TREACHEROUS SNOW BRIDGES. 


From a photograph by Curtis, Seattle 


taken the following year by a party of 
three under Abbot’s lead. 
THE. FIRST FATAL ACCIDENT. 
togers was the only Canadian peak 
vanquished in 1896. We had come out 
—a party of four—to retrieve our fail- 
ure on Lefroy, and to win, if possible, 


later we were again at the base of Lefroy, 
confident of ultimate success, yet doubt- 
ful if the austere mountain would sue- 
cumb to our first attempt, to be made, 
not by the couloir, but by way of the 
pass on its western side—a bolder enter- 
prise. The story of that disastrous day; 
of the death of Abbot, from a fall sus- 
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tained when the summit was apparently 
within our grasp; of how the rest of the 
party, left without a rope,and dependent 
only upon our ice axes, faced death at 
every step during those three evening 
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and snowy hours of the night unshel- 
tered in Abbot Pass, ten thousand feet 
above the sea—all this has been told 
elsewhere in its painful detail.* 

The year 1896 marked perhaps the 









































MOUNT LEFROY, AS SEEN FROM LAKE LOUISE—THIS REMARKABLE LAKE, SITUATED AT ABOUT THE HEIGHT 
OF THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON, LIES AMID SOME OF THE GRANDEST ALPINE SCENERY 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 


From a photograph by G. and W. S. Vaux, Jr 


hours, making our slow way by the steps 
we had cut in the ice of the steep slope, 
or clinging to yet more treacherous rock 
faces, until at length, in the dusk, we 
recovered our ropes from the body of 
our leader, which had lain in plain sight 
all the way; of how we passed the cold 


close of the first chapter of American 
alpinism. It certainly emphasized the 
risks of “ guideless climbing ”—a form 
of the sport against which much has 
been urged by those otherwise well dis- 
posed towards the recreation; and the 
* Appalachia, Vol. VITI., No. 2. 
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LOWER BOW LAKE AND THE WAPUTEHK MOUNTAINS, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—-FROM THIS BEAUTIFUL 


LAKE OF BLUE GLACIER WATER, FED BY THE VAST WAPUTEHK SNOW FIELD, ISSUES ONE OF 
THE BRANCHES OF THE BOW RIVER. THE HIGH PEAK ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS MOUNT 
BALFOUR, FIRST CLIMBED IN 1898. 


From a photograph by the Dominion Topographical Survey. 


following season witnessed the first com- 
ing of the professional Swiss guide. 
Peter Sarbach, who had been Abbot's 
guide in his Swiss ascents, was brought 
over by the Alpine Club men who came 
to join the American group that had 
met to execute Abbot’s plan of ascent. 


THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT LEFROY. 


By starlight on the morning of Au- 
gust 3—the anniversary of our terrible 
discomfiture—we rowed across the silent 
lake to begin our day of victory. The 
most experienced men of the party de- 
clared Lefroy a dangerous mountain, as 
difficult as the Eiger, which towers so 
grandly above Grindelwald. <A party of 
nine, on three ropes, rendered the risk 
the greater. From Abbot Pass the side 
sweeps up at an average angle of about 
forty degrees for fifteen hundred feet. 
In one place the slope approaches sixty 
degrees. Nearly all this distance is ice; 
the rest of it is worse—a friable rock, 
fragments of which are readily dislodg- 
ed. Sometimes they start of their own 
accord. The ice we found mantled a 
foot deep with the remnant of the past 
winter’s snow firmly welded to its sur- 
face, which afforded a tolerably secure, 
though tedious, method of ascent. Our 





leader. kicked footholds in the hard snow 
at easy stepping. distance apart; into 
these each in turn lifted his feet, at the 
same time bearing part of his weight on 
his ice ax. It was very much like climb- 
ing a tremendously long ladder; and 
the resemblance was intensified on our 
return, when we-utilized the same steps, 
with our faces still towards the slope. 
Professor Dixon, who had often climbed 
with Peter in the Alps, had never seen 
him “ back down ” before. 

The one critical place in this mem- 
orable ascent lay directly opposite to the 
scene of the accident, and in full view of 
it; for we were passing the same outcrop 
of limestone, the vertical wall of which 
had then obstructed our way. A “ tra- 
verse” became necessary—a horizontal 
movement to avoid an obstacle that lay 
in front of us. For this maneuver na- 
ture had provided an obvious but none 
too alluring opportunity. The face of 
the cliff overhung, so as to form a very 
good roof. The deficiency was in the 
matter of a floor. Doubtless there was 
a narrow shelf of rock under the over- 
hang, but, if so, it was concealed by a 
cornice of snow clinging so closely under 
the rock overhead as to permit a passage 
only by crouching. Below, the glitter- 
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ing slope swept steeply down a thousand 
feet to the upper edge of cliffs another 
thousand feet high. 

Bidding Dixon and myself to anchor 
firmly, Peter crept like a cat over the 
shelf of snow, and, anchoring himself 
on its farther side, bade the next man 
follow. And so in turn passed all nine. 
Half an hour later, at eleven o’clock, 
we were seated in triumph on the nar- 
row snow crest of conquered Lefroy, en- 
joving its stupendous prospect. 

Our stay was brief, for the intense 
August sun was busily melting the lad- 
der of snow that had helped us up. In- 
deed, had our ascent been delayed for a 
single. day, it would have been far more 
arduous. Two days later, when four of 
us made the delightful ascent of the yet 
higher Victoria, we observed that Le- 
froy’s snowy veneer had quite disappear- 
ed, leaving a gray, honeycombed surface 
of ice, in which it would have been nec- 
essary to cut every step of the way—a 
formidable task, if not an impossible 
one. 


SOME OTHER NOTABLE ASCENTS. 

After making these two notable as- 
cents, we turned our steps towards the 
Waputehk snow field, and were the first 
to stand upon its lofty plateaus. Habel 
had approached it a few days before from 
its western side, and had discovered the 
great waterfalls, comparable in height 
with those of the Yosemite, but far ex- 
ceeding them in volume, hidden in the 
recesses of the valley of the north fork 
of the Wapta. Firing at the goose, we 
hit the gander: that is, aiming to ascend 
Mount Balfour, we found ourselves on 
a lesser peak of the divide, which we 
named Mount Gordon. Balfour was 
ascended the following vear by an Ap- 
palachian Club party led by C. 8. 
Thompson. 

Our temporary Anglo-American al- 
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liance dissolved, Collie, Baker, and Sar- 
bach made a noteworthy expedition far 
to the north to investigate some mag- 
nificent peaks sighted from Mount Gor- 
don. The late season, with its snows, 
prevented any very high ascents, but the 
new viewpoints they secured revealed 
such wonderful alpine giants on the 
horizon, that Dr. Collie did not resist 
the temptation to return in 1898 with 
other Alpine Club men. Making their 
way to the region of these peaks, they 
climbed Athabasca Peak (11,900 feet), 
and Diadem Peak (11,500 feet), naming 
and reconnoitering Mount Columbia, es- 
timated at fourteen thousand feet, and 
Mounts Bryce and Alberta, each from 
thirteen to fourteen thousand, 

No other first class climbs were made 
in 1898, 

The following year was signalized by 
the bringing over of three Swiss guides 
by the management of the railway. The 
presence of two of these at Glacier, in 
1899, enabled my companion, H. C. 
Parker, and myself, to win the grand 
prize of Mount Dawson, whose formi- 
dable peak had never been seriously at- 
tempted by any of the several parties 
that had gazed on it with longing. It 
outranks Sir Donald and its peers by 
several hundred feet, and is thus the 
highest and probably the hardest of the 
peaks in this superb region of the Cana- 
dian Alps. 

Although last summer saw seven 
Swiss guides upon the ground, no virgin 
peak of the first class was taken from 
the list. Yet some interesting moun- 
tains of the second rank—the shattered 
tower of Cathedral Mountain, the north 
peak of Victoria, and Mount Mollison. 
in the Ottertail range—were climbed by 
Englishmen and Americans, and second 
ascents made of several of the lofty 
peaks. Rainy weather was in a measure 
the obstacle of greater success. 


AMBITION. 


“THE narrow vale is not for me!” 

Cried one, aflame with youth’s fierce fires. 
“T’ll climb a mountain peak, and see 

The world and all my heart desires!” 


’Twas long and hard. On bended knee 


He reached the top. What mournful cry! 


He could not see— 
Age dimmed his eye! 


Truman Roberts Andrews. 
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A CHINESE PACK CAMEL—THE CAMEL IS STILL THE TYPICAL BURDEN BEARER OF THE EAST, AS HE WAS 
IN THE DAYS OF SOLOMON. 


Moving the World’s Freight. 
BY CY WARMAN. — 


HOW ALL THE THINGS THAT MEN PRODUCE AND THAT MEN CON- 
SUME ARE TRANSPORTED OVER THE GLOBE—THE GREAT FREIGHT 
TRAINS OF AMERICA, THE HUMAN BURDEN BEARERS OF THE EAST, 
AND THE SHIPS OF LAKE AND SEA AND DESERT. 


QO where you will, all up and down 
the earth, over and under and 
back again, and you will see millions of 
men moving things. If you could make 
a mirror of the skies, and show reflected 
there the vast army of human ants who, 
directly and indirectly, toil at the task 
of moving freight on American railways 
alone, you would look upon the bent 
backs of more than a million men and 
women; and if you could count their 
coin at night, you would find that they 
earn two million dollars a day. 

Every day the toilers labor, and when 
night comes on, and you lie down to 
sleep, others take their places. Thou- 
sands of prows plow the salt or salt- 
less waves, thousands of locomotive 


pilots part the gloom, for the world’s 
freight must be kept moving. 

Great floating warehouses ride the 
seas, all the land is lined with ‘long 
freight trains, and at the end of the 
track mule teams take the traffic and 
put it down where the wagon way 
pinches out. hen, through the warm, 
short summer, the bells of the burros 
tinkle, tinkle, along the trail, and when 
the trail ends the husky carries the 
cargo on into the trackless wilderness, 
and the lone prospector in the splin- 
tered crags has a new pick, some bacon, 
and a bag of flour, and breaks bread in 
a new world whose silence is like the 
awful hush of the Holy Land. 

Back to the trail the husky hurries 
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A JERSEY CITY FREIGHT YARD, WHERE THE PRODUCE OF THE CONTINENT IS BROUGHT DOWN TO NEW 
YORK HARBOR, TO BE SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD BY SEA. 


with the miner’s dust. Down the trail 
the patient burros bear their burdens, 
gathering as they go—feeding freight 
to the freighters, and the freighters find 
fuel and timber, ore and oil, and carry 
it back to help fill the empty trains at 
the end of the track. 

Here that picturesque and important 


individual known in America as the 
brakeman takes the traffic, and distrib- 
utes it over the earth. He may be called 
by other names in other lands, but 
wherever he is—amid the awful gran- 
deur of the northern hills, or dodg- 
ing shells in South Africa; on the si- 
lent Servian plains, or sliding his 




















ALASKA DOG TRAINS WAITING FOR THEIR LOADS—“‘ WHEN THE TRAIL ENDS, THE HUSKY CARRIES THE 


CARGO ON INTO THE TRACKLESS WILDERNESS. 
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MOVING THE WORLD’S FREIGHT. 









wheels down the Jatfa & Jeru- 
salem—he is ever the same, 
fearless, alert, ready at the 
faintest toot of the whistle to 
make friends or to fight. 

Taking, for example, a rep- 
resentative railroad in Amer- 
ica, we find that the amount of 
freight moved a distance of 
one mile last year by the Bur- 
lington was 3,793,008,334 tons. 
Two other roads must have 
moved more, for they were 
hoth too busy to answer an in- 
_quiry, 

Up and over and around the 
earth we have today nearly half 
a million miles of railway. All 
these miles of road are busy, 
and the bulk of their business 
is freight. As the world grows 
we lay more track, and the 
more we lay the more we grow, 
for where the iron horse romps 
the country is conquered. As 
a civilizer the locomotive is 
mightier than the missionary 
or the machine gun, the Bible 
or the battle ax; and the path- 
finder, the locating engineer, 
who blazes the trail and helps 
to open a new empire for the 
oppressed of this overcrowded 
and often poorly ventilated 
earth, deserves more song than 
any belted hero whose do- 
minion was won -by the con- 
quering or killing of his own 
kind. His fame is unheralded. 
” Of his day’s doings the cable 

brings us no news at night; 

but we, who know him and love 

him, know that he is setting 
: stakes, and that very early in 
: this century all of us who have 
the inclination, time, and fare, 
may journey in the white man’s 
chariot to Mecca, Nome, or 
Timbuctoo. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER-—-WITH A RAILROAD ALONG EITHER BANK, THE HUDSON, OWING TO THE GREATER CHEAPNESS 
IGHT ROUTE 


OF WATER CARRIAGE, IS STILL AN IMPORTANT FRE 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST FREIGHT 
ROUTE. 

Heavy as the traffic of the 
earth is today, it seems to be 
still increasing; for, while the 
railroad men are making rail- 
ways, the sailor folk are busy 
2M 


BOATS AND ICE BARGES COMING DOWN 


























A TOW OF CANAL 
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by the sea, by the lake, and on the rivers, 
building boats./It costs four times as 
much to move freight by rail as by water, 
and where you can use a sail or the cur- 
rent, one dollar will go as far as eight on 
land. That is why men spend mountains 
of money to make canals. It cost the 
Canadian government more than sixty 
two million dollars to have the Gulf of 
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from six to eight go through the Ameri- 
can canal. If a place is measured by 
the freight it handles, Buffalo is the 
biggest town on earth. Cleveland is the 
Clyde of America. As a ship building 
center, Cleveland is second only to the 
Clyde. 

What a sight to see a fleet of great 
iron freighters steaming to the far 









































A SPANISH FREIGHT CARRIER—HOW COUNTRY PRODUCE IS BROUGHT TO MARKET IN THE LEAST MODERN- 
IZED LAND OF EUROPE. 


St. Lawrence linked to the Great Lakes. 
Perhaps not many Americans know that 
the mighty waterway of the north— 
that “seven linked chain of unsalt 
seas,” as a Canadian author calls it—is 
the greatest freight route of the world. 
A busy day on the Suez Canal, whose 
builders boasted that it would carry the 
commerce of the world, would look like 
a quiet Sunday on the Sault Ste. Marie. 
For every ton of freight Suez takes, the 
“Soo” takes two. For every ship that 
threads its way between the tideless 
Mediterranean and the far Red Sea, 


Northwest with their cargoes of coal 
and calico, oatmeal and overalls, and 
coming back laden with lumber and 
iron ore, wool and wheat! What a sight 
for the spirits of Perry’s mariners, if 


perchance they came back at night to’ 


dance on the deck of the old gunboat 
that has been harboring of late in the 
Saint Clair! And it is easy to imagine 
the look of surprise on the furrowed 
face of the “Capitaine af de Juli 
Plante,” whose bark “ went bus’ up on 
Lac Sen Pierre,” if he could stand with 
Rosie’s shade on the shore of Superior, 
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A RAILWAY FREIGHT STATION IN AN AMERICAN CITY—SHIPPING FREIGHT AT ONE OF THE DEPOTS ON 
WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 


and see the Northwest, or the North- 
land, with twin screws and three fun- 
nels, floating past in the moonlight. 

If we may refer in passing to “quick 
freight,” two hundred million two foot- 
ed cattle are carried annually by the 
passenger fleet of the lakes. It is 
claimed by those who ought to know 
that more people pass through the De- 
troit River annually than enter the port 
of either New York, Liverpool, or Lon- 
don. And oh, if the shade of Rosie 
could see a Lake Superior storm, she 
would say that the winds of Lac St. 
Pierre were the breath of June; for 
these lakes that lie so “ peaceful like ’ 
in summer, are in winter the wildest 
waters in the world. About three hun- 


dred vessels, representing, with their 
cargoes, a money value of from three to 
four million dollars, are lost annually 
on these inland seas. 

But year by year the fleet is growing, 
the Northwest is growing, the world is 
growing. Already nearly one third of 
the population of America is dependent 
upon the lakes for their export and im- 
port trade. Bread in Britain would be 
much dearer if God had not given this 
great highway to the world. The white 
man would not live in comparative com- 
fort and grub gold in the far Northwest 
if the Yukon did not flow through that 
cold country, threading a chain of lakes 
as the wire threads the nuggets on the 
neck of a Klondiker. Down its broad 
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bosom in summer, 
and over its ice in 
winter, the freight 
and mail for the 
miner go. 

And only yester- 
day no white man 
walked the wild 
Northwest. At the 
dawn of the lately 
deceased century, 
the shores of the 
(Gireat Lakes were 
silent save for the 
whoop of the hair 
lifter, and some- 
times the muffled 
roar of musketry as 
the white man toiled 
conscientiously at his selfimposed task of 
civilizing the native North Americans. 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT AND OVER SEAS. 

But big as this business is, it is only 
a little corner of the world, and the 
wheat and coal shipped to and from 
Buffalo is only a fraction of the world’s 
freight. Come, stand for a moment on 
the crest of the continent. Look along 
the Atlantic coast, and from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande you will 
see the ships of the world putting to sea, 
bound for the remotest ends of the 
earth, bearing the products of the new 
world to warm and feed and clothe the 


MOVING THE WORLD’S FREIGHT. 





CARRYING FREIGHT ON A SURFACE RAILWAY— 2 
A TROLLEY EXPRESS CAR IN BROOKLYN. an older one—isl- 
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old. Laden with 
wheat and meat, 
cotton and coal, 
they go. Some are 
carrying steel to rail 
the dead deserts of 
the distant east, 
American |]ocomo- 
tives to ride these 
rails, and great steel 
girders to briage 
rivers that run, bot- 
tom side up, on the 
nether side of the 
world. Others carry 
cables to connect 
some old island with 


ands that were old 
long before the light shone on the shep- 
herds at Bethlehem. 

Look away to the West—from San 
Diego to the Sound—and again there 
are thousands of sails and smoking fun- 
nels. There goes a four master, sailing 
away to the orient with Oregon pine. 
Hark, away to the north you can hear a 
miner lambasting a burro, and _ hear 
the husky barking on the frozen trail. 
Hark to the south, and you can hear the 
gentle tinkle, tinkle, of burro bells min- 
gled with the musical and picturesque 
profanity of the South American mule- 
teer. And ever, over it all, you hear the 
hoarse bark of the mighty mogul engine 

















ON THE NEW YORK WHARVES, WHERE AMERICA EXCHANGES HER PRODUCE FOR THE WARES OF EUROPE 


—THE STEAMER IS THE OCEANIC, OF THE WHITE STAR LINE, THE LARGEST VESSEL AFLOAT. 
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climbing up the hill, and the steady roar 
of wheels falling down it. 

Here, as on the lakes, we find a won- 
derful change, not in a century, but in 
forty busy years. In 1860 only thirty 
six million pounds of freight were car- 
ried by caravan westward over the old 
Santa Fé trail, but it required more 
than eleven thousand men, eight hun- 
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in 1860 took twelve months to carry. 
And yet these freighters of forty years 
ago did remarkably well, considering 
the brevity of the season, and of the 
grass, and sometimes, when the Indians 
were obstreperous, of their hair. 

So did the Aztecs, for that matter. 
With no beast of burden bigger than a 
turkey, they transported a stone to the 





dred horses, nearly seven thousand wag- 
ons, seven thousand mules, and almost 
sixty eight thousand oxen to do the 
work. The freight charges amounted 
to $5,400,000. Two years earlier, in 
1858, the United States government 
paid $5,750 for carrying a single con- 
signment of supplies to the little army 
under Albert Sidney Johnston, Joe 
Johnston, and Robert E. Lee, in the 
Utah war. 

Today a single freight train, with two 
consolidation engines and a crew of 
seven men, will take fifty loads—three 
million pounds of freight—over this 
same old Santa Fé trail, from the Mis- 
souri River tothe Rockies. With trains 
running, as they do on many busy freight 
lines, sixty minutes apart, twelve hours 
would see all the freight moved over 
Raton Pass that the army of freighters 


Sag ea it 
HOW HEAVY FREIGHT IS HANDLED IN TURKEY—SIX HAMALS, OR PORTERS, OF CONSTANTINOPLE, FORMING 
THEMSELVES INTO A HUMAN TRUCK. 


City of Mexico that would tax the re- 
sources of a modern house mover. It 
would be interesting to know how they 
did it, and how the Egyptians got those 
immense blocks over from the Nile to 
the Pyramids. In the wall of an old 
rookery in Jerusalem—the one time 
Temple from which the Saviour is sup- 
posed to have driven the short change 
men—are blocks of stone that weigh as 
much as a mogul engine. 

If the Aztecs, and the builders of 
these tombs and temples, had been pro- 
vided with the “grab and lift” ma- 
chinery of today, there would be noth- 
ing to marvel over. We pick up a car 
of coal and empty it into a ship now as 
easily as a section man knocks the ashes 
out of his pipe; and with a little six 
inch lever (hats off to Westinghouse!) 
we hold twenty loads down a mountain. 
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In England they have 
no freight trains and 
move no freight. They 
move “goods” by 
“goods trains,” and 
when we are switching 
they “shunt.” The 
English goods van is in 
most cases a short four 
wheeled wagon, resem- 
bling a last century coal 
car, but only about one 
fourth as large. The 
freight is piled into 
these open vans and cov- 
ered with tarpaulin. As 
a great many people live 
in Britain, many passen- 
gers and much freight 
are continually on the 
move, and as the cars 
are small, it takes many 
cars to do the business. 
[ believe more trains 
pass Clapham Junction, 
which is in the settle- 
ment of London, than 
pass any other point in 
the world. 

So small are the goods 
vans, and so vast the car- 
go of the modern ocean 
freighter, that if one of 
the latter were entrain- 
ed in a single section, it 
would make a string so 
long that it is hardly a 
hyperbole to say that 
the engine driver would 
be signaling to his wife 
in London while the 
brakeman on the rear 
platform was tossing a 
kiss to his sweetheart in 
Liverpool. The same 
ivpe of light freight car 
is used on the continent 
of Europe. While the 
American locomotive is 
frequently in evidence, 
only here and there do 
vou see a day coach or 
sleeping car of the 
American pattern, and 
nowhere in my limited 
travels have I seen a real 
freight car, 
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AND THE HEAVY LOADS THEY CARRY. 
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NOTE THE PECULIAR BARROWS, THEIR LARGE WHEE 


A COOLIE TRAIN IN CHINA TRANSPORTING BARRELS OF CEMENT 
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AN ORIENTAL FREIGHT CARRIER—A CAMEL TRUCK AT ADEN, THE BRITISH MILITARY AND TRADING POST 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE RED SEA. 


The reading public is kept well in- 
formed as to the growth and ever in- 
creasing speed of the record breaking 
ocean greyhounds, but it is not gener- 
ally known that the freight steamers are 
keeping pace with the passenger ships. 
The modern freighter carries anywhere 
from five thousand to twelve thousand 
tons of freight, and consumes perhaps a 
thousand tons of coal crossing the At- 
lantic. This immense item of expense 
for fuel is saved on a sailing vessel, 
though it costs much more in time. It 
is interesting to note that the sail is also 
growing. The other day a Hamburg 
firm placed an order for a fivemaster ; 
and there is a six masted schooner ply- 
ing in our coastwise trade. 

The lamentable wars that have been 
raging over the world for the past three 
vears have necessitated a vast increase 
in the number of freight handlers. 
First, we have to ship the soldiers and 
their effects, many great guns and tons 
of steel to feed them on, and fodder for 
the men; not to mention the hundreds 
of thousands of war correspondents, 
peace commissioners, and Missouri 
mules, and fodder for all these. It is no 
small undertaking .to ship supplies to 


the modern army, and the above men- 
tioned mule bears most of the burden. 


BURDEN BEARERS OF THE EAST. 


In the east, the camel today, as in the 
days of Solomon, is the principal beast 
of burden, in peace and in war. Across 
the pitiless desert ‘you will see him strid- 
ing, his great pack nodding as he swings 
along. Down ,the old, old trail that 
winds through the hills of Lebanon, 
blinking, they come in pairs, bringing 
cedars to the sea. 

But the most remarkable of | all 
freighters is the eastern hamal, the hu- 
man burden bearer. All, or nearly all, 
the freight of Constantinople is han- 
dled by the hamal. He wears on his back 
a regular pack saddle—thin at the top, 
where it rests on his shoulders, and 
thick at the bottom, where it ends at 
his hips. A broad band encircles his 
forehead, and when he leans forward 
the saddle presents a flat, level sur- 
face. 

One of these Turkish Sandows will 
stand by while two men load him, his 
bare feet sinking into the cold mud, or 
the sun pouring pitilessly on his tur- 
haned head. Folded muslin is heavy, 









































and they pile it high. Sheet copper is 
heavier still, but they put a small dray 
load on him. Slowly, with shaking 
knees, he starts, and walks away up the 
steep, narrow, stony street. His head is 
bowed so low that he can see only a few 
feet in front of him, but all know his 
shuffle and give him room. Even the 
sacred dogs will get out of the way of a 
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or timbers, stacking it up in perfect or- 
der. They are not organized yet, and 
have no walking delegate, but they have 
been known to strike; and when they 
take a dislike to a foreman that man 
might better pack his grip. 
% % % 

Yes, if we might mirror in the skies 

the great army of freight handlers— 


% 


MY LORD THE ELEPHANT PERFORMING MENIAL DUTY—IN INDIA AND BURMA, ELEPHANTS ARE EXTEN- 


SIVELY USED FOR HANDLING HEAVY FREIGHT. 


hamal, when he is loaded. His chief 
diet is bread dipped in olive oil, a little 
honey, and two or three times a year he 
may have meat. He is the strangest 
man I have ever seen. He is as patient 
as a burro, honest, and deeply religious. 

Next to the hamal, the most intelli- 
gent freight handlers are the elephants. 
They are used extensively in logging 
and in handling lumber. They can be 
taught in a little while to sort lumber 


THEY ARE POWERFUL AND INTELLIGENT WORKERS. 


from the railroad president who makes 
the rate to the traffic manager who 
breaks it; the husky and the hamal, the 
burro and the camel; the mighty, mas- 
sive mogul with a million pounds of 
freight, and the flat faced cooly with his 
little yellow pack; the great ocean 
steamers and the junks of the eastern 
seas—it would make a picture over 
which you might linger a long while 
and not grow weary. 








LUNCHEON FOR A MILLION. 


BY GRANTHORPE SUDLEY. 


THE HASTE IN WHICH BUSINESS NEW YORK EATS ITS MIDDAY MEAL, 
WHILE MANUAL WORKERS HAVE AN HOUR OF LUXURIOUS EASE— 
THE QUICK LUNCH PLACES, THE STREET FOOD VENDERS, THE BIG 
EATING CLUBS, AND THE FASHIONABLE RESTAURANTS. 


OON, as the fixed hour for luncheon, 

is becoming only a reminiscence in 

New York. In certain trades the cus- 

tom still survives as a necessity; in the 

business world it is a matter of taste, 

chance, or convenience. Noon and the 

luncheon hour are no longer synony- 

mous. Luncheon is a movable feast, 

and may begin at midday or at three 
o'clock, 

The woman at home hardly under- 
stands this. She has her own luncheon 
at noon or one o'clock, and suspects, but 
does not clearly know, that her husband, 
son, or brother has his at the same time. 
She sits down to her repast—perhaps a 
lonely one—imagines that the absent 
man is lunching 
comfortably, and 
no doubt wishes 
she were with { \\. 
him. On occasion, }. 
she ventures into 
the business dis- 
trict, and goes 
with him to a well 
regulated lunch- 
eon at some res- 
taurant or busi- 
ness club. This 
is her idea of the 
usual down town 
lunch. It is a 
pleasant picture, 
but not always an 
exact one. 

Haste seems to 
be a_ controlling 
factor in the 
luncheon of the 
worker—in the 
financial world, at 
any rate. A small 
proportion, of 








THE MESSENGER BOY'S LUNCH—“ HEY, BOSS, GIMME 
A Doc!” 


course, are willing to take their leisure, 
to make the midday meal an agreeable 
and important feature of the day’s rou- 
tine. But the great majority cannot 
spare the time. Every minute is regu- 
lated by its own value, and each one 
is precious in the short business day. 


WHERE DIGESTION WAITS ON APPETITE. 


Among the trades, the noon hour for 
luncheon is a necessity. It means both 
rest and fuel for nature, partly ex- 
hausted by hard physical labor. The 
noon hour arrives, the whistle blows, 
belts slacken upon their pulleys, and the 
voice of lathe or loom drones fitfully in- 
to silence. Workmen at their benches 
drop their tools, the stairs resound with 
hurrying feet, and from every exit pour 
jostling hordes—ants of these hills of 
industry, bent on foray. They have an 
hour for lunch- 
eon, and they 
make the most of 
it. Yet even in 
the mills this cus- 
tom is sometimes 
disused. Where 
piece work regu- 
lates earnings, it 
is a common sight 
to see men or 
women working 
at the machine or 
bench with their 
luncheon — spread 
near at hand, and 
bringing the two 
necessities—labor 
and food—at once 
together. 

Among the out- 
door trades, the 
noon hour de- 
































voted to luncheon seems likely to sur- 
Contractors, engineers, 
builders, all employers of laborers for 


vive eternally. 


IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE ASTOR HOUSE—THIS FAMOUS OLD HOSTELRY, 
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ers, hod carriers, mortar workers, iron 
men, and carpenters. They do not ask 
for a well spread table, napery, cut 





LONG A LANDMARK OF LOWER 


BROADWAY, FEEDS SEVERAL THOUSAND PERSONS EVERY DAY. 


heavy work, will tell you that it is an 
absolute physical necessity. Without 
the hour’s rest and the ability to eat and 
digest slowly, the men could not keep at 
their toil. It is a plain hygienic prin- 
ciple that governs. 

One must rather envy them at their 
ease. Here, for instance, are the work- 
men erecting a building—the bricklay- 


glass, and silverware. By their toil they 
have won an appetite, and by custom 
they are able to find ready comfort. 
Some sit in the half finished doorways, 


. or prop themselves against the walls. 


Others lounge on piles of brick, lumber, 
or iron; a few may even spread their 
luncheon on the curb. The dinner pail 
is their caterer—a convenience so well 




















A NEW YORK WOMEN’S LUNCH CLUB—“IT HAS PLEASANT QUARTERS, WHICH ARE ELABORATELY DECO- 
RATED AND FURNISHED ; THE CUISINE AND SERVICE ARE EXCELLENT, AND THE PRICES 
THOSE OF A HIGH CLASS RESTAURANT.” 














established that it has become a factor 
ina national Presidential campaign. In 
New York the lunch basket is little used. 

















THE GREAT AMERICAN QUICK LUNCH—“ TO HELP 
YOURSELF IS THE ORDER, AND THEN TO PAY 
AT THE DESK AS YOUR CONSCIENCE OR HON- 
ESTY DICTATES.” 


The baskets do not.last so long, and 
again the wickerware is not a protec- 
tion against the dust and dirt of a 
building under construction. 

The laborers may expend fifteen 
minutes on their luncheon, but more 
probably they will take double that. 
time. If you will watch, you will 
see that they do not gobble or bolt 
their food. They eat slowly and cau- 
tiously, enjoying every mouthful— 
even the Italian hod carrier, with half 
a loaf of bread and a spicy onion. 
Usually, each workman has a flask of 
cold coffee or tea; or it may be that 
the coffee or tea is in an ingenious 
: compartment in the top of the lunch 





pail, 
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their pennies in a common fund, and if 
they have an apprentice, it is his regu- 
lar duty to go to the saloon with their 
cans strung along a lath. 

In the sweat shops, the luncheon hour 
—it should be called the luncheon min- 
ute—in its lack of ease, air, and com- 
fort, is the very opposite of this. There 
is no skylarking, no laughter. Here toil 
never halts in the waking hours. In the 
gagging atmosphere, the dreary purring 
of the machines never falters; noon 
comes and goes, and the stoop shoul- 
dered forms of men and women still 





bend over the work. To stop to eat 
might be to court starvation; time 
counts, and every minute is precious in 
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A LUNCHEON ALOFT, WHILE BRICKLAYERS OR IRON WORKERS TAKE THEIR NOONBAY REST—“BY THEIR 
TOIL THEY HAVE WON AN APPETITE, AND BY CUSTOM THEY ARE ABLE TO FIND READY COMFORT.” 


that drear battle for life. A slice of 
bread and a bit of sausage—this is the 
worker’s lunch; and the gaunt faced 
creatures may thank their deity that 
they have even that. With the bit of 
food on the machine before them, they 
work and -work, snatching a bite when 
the seam ends of the fabric turn, and, 
wolf-like, ravening the morsel as their 
work goes on. 

It is curious that throughout the 
world, savage or civilized, noon is a rec- 
ognized time for food. With the wild 
beasts it is not so; with man, therefore, 
it must be laid to custom, and not to 
instinctive habit. 

In Chinatown noon is an important 
hour, tea and some light food forming 


the menu for lunch. The Mongol eats 
rapidly, and escapes dyspepsia only be- 
cause of the character and quality of the 
food he eats. 

Along the New York water front, 
noon is indisputably the hour for 
luncheon and ease. Take South Street, 
for instance. At midday, you see hordes 
of longshoremen circulating up and 
down the front, wending their way to 
the little eating houses that are a feature 
of the river streets. They do not have 
dinner pails, as a rule, because their 
places for work vary day by day. They 
go from pier to pier, and can’t tell where 
they might safely leave their food. A 
few, however, carry their luncheons in 
a pocket of their jumpers, and, unmind- 

















LABORERS AT THEIR LUNCH—‘‘ THE DINNER PAIL IS THEIR CATERER, A CONVENIENCE SO WELL ESTAB- 


LISHED THAT IT HAS BECOME A FACTOR IN A NATIONAL PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.” 
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IN THE PALM ROOM OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA—-HERE LUNCHEON IS A LUXURIOUS MEA 
WOMEN TO WHOM TIME IS A THING TO BE KILLED. 
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ful or envious looks, perhaps, spread it 
out on the stringpiece or on a bale of 
cotton. When they have finished, you 
may find them enjoying their pipes in 


mo 


THE “NICKEL LUNCH BUFFET 
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the newsboys, messengers, and urchins 
of that kind. Frankfort Street, in the 
newspaper quarter, and New Street and 
Exchange Place in the financial district, 





HERE LUNCH IS A RAPID TRANSIT PERFORMANCE WHICH MAY TAKE 


FIVE MINUTES AND COST TEN OR TWENTY CENTS. 


the street, for smoking is not permitted 
on any pier. A few may wind up the 


hour with a game of quoits, played with 
horseshoes in place of disks, and with a 
ease chisel for a stake. 

One other characteristic luncheon of 
the open air is the type patronized by 


are where the street caterers congregate. 
Some employ hand carts, or even a 
wagon with a horse; a few may occupy 
small booths. Often, however, the 
luncheon is no more pretentious than 
one might expect of one that is served 
from an ordinary market basket. Per- 



































ambulating kettles of hot tea and coffee 
also appear, and with them are usually 
baskets of crullers or wedges of pie. The 
frankfurter sausage man is another fea- 
ture of these street luncheons. 

Watch that messenger boy charging 
down the hill of Exchange Place. He 
comes at a skip and a gallop, not because 
he is in haste, but because it is the 
easiest way to get down. Something 
seizes him from within; he halts in his 
mad onslaught, and eyes the sausage 
man with a critical expression, his head 
cocked on one side. 

“ Hey, boss,” says he, “ gimme a dog ” 
—this being the current term for a 
sausage. 

The vender holds out a _ tentative 
hand, and the youth, with an expression 
of scorn, hands over three coppers. 

“Think ’m going to kidnap the 
spaniel? ” he grumbles. 

But the truth is that credit is limited 
in the region of high finance. Having 
his price, the vender slices a roll, stabs 
a sausage with his long handled fork, 
‘and, adding a boutonniére of sauerkraut, 
hands the finished fabric to the youth, 
who charges onward, munching as he 
goes, 

Time cuts no figure in the appetite of 
youth, and these open air lunch traders 
do business from eleven in the morning 
until nightfall. Until dusk hungry boys 
hover about them like a flight of vo- 
racious birds. 

Haste, as it has been said, marks the 
luncheon hour in many quarters, but 
nowhere so much as in the financial 
district. Here one finds on every side 
places where luncheon is served with 
the utmost expedition. The so called 
“quick lunch ” is a development of its 
needs, or, more properly speaking, an in- 
vention. In all probability, the Astor 
House rotunda was the genesis of this 
feature of noonday life in New York. 
The Astor House feeds, or used to feed, 
some five thousand people every day; 
but the highest development of the 
quick lunch resort of today would laugh 
the old rotunda to scorn. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S LUNCH. 


In the financial and business districts, 
the luncheon hour is only a relative 
phrase. Many never allow themselves 
3M 
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anything like the time allotted to the 
laborer and the factory hand, and 
luncheon, five days in the week, may be 
a matter of convenience, rather than an 


absolute necessity. Among the minor 
employees, an hour is sometimes al- 
lowed for luncheon, but it is granted by 
their employers with regret. More often 
the time is half an hour. Trade recog- 
nizes that, to survive, the species must 
have food; but it cannot conceive the 
use of many common laws of hygiene. 
Eat if you must, but do it quickly—that 
is the accepted doctrine. 

The employer who permits his sub- 
ordinates to take their noonday hour 
may limit himself to a few minutes, or 
may not eat at all. In many cases, if a 
physician’s warning finger has not ad- 
monished regularity, he will eat only 
when the plaint of the inner man is in 
unison with convenience. The hour 
may strike its resounding dozen upon a 
hundred chimes, whistles may yodel in 
strident strain, but his work relentlessly 
keeps on. He will finish an important 
affair, then jam on his hat and rush 
forth, perhaps to some light food 
snatched hastily at a counter. In this 
way one may eat, but certainly the 
process cannot be called luncheon. 

Take the Wall Street broker, for in- 
stance. There is a wild moment in the 
market. Stocks are breaking right and 
left. To lunch systematically at such a 
crisis might be to satisfy hunger at a 
price that would stagger a Lucullus. 
The customary hour for luncheon comes, 
the time swings on. Within the pit of 
the exchange, chaos centers, drowning 
the noon whistles and resounding bells. 
Later, perhaps, there is a moment’s lull; 
then appetite shrieks within, speaking 
with no uncertain voice; and the broker 
sails through the doorway with stream- 
ing coat tails, charges into the nearest 
restaurant, and there snatches up a 
sandwich, a fishball, pie, or some other 
latent physiological disorder. That is 
feeding—not lunching. With the last 
crumbs in the process of swallowing, he 
hurls himself ’Changeward, and once 
more plunges into the affray. 

Decently regulated, the luncheon 
hour is a stimulative agent of good 
health; but, like other things, it has 
been abused. There was a time when 
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nearly every minor worker took his 
luncheon to his office in a basket, as some 
school children still take theirs to school. 
But the quick lunch helped to kill the 
practice. One philosopher has said that 
he could tell a people by their food. In- 
dulging in the same logic, he might, 
after scanning a quick lunch, declare 
the average New Yorker a protoplasm. 
Pie, hard boiled eggs, prunes, cake, ham 
sandwiches, coffee, cocoa, ginger snaps, 
and éclairs are doubtless food, but they 
have not the apparent harmony of a 
bar of Mendelssohn, In all the quick 
lunches, pie seems to be the dominant 
spirit. In fact, it is a constitutional fea- 
ture of American lunches, and one fac- 
tory philanthropist who sought to feed 
his employees at cost on wholesome, 
nourishing food, found his good work 
brought to naught by their love of soggy 
pastry. He drew the line at pie, and 
the workers drew the line at his lunch- 
eon. They went where they could grati- 
fy their habit without restraint, and 
the philanthropist abandoned them to 
themselves. 

It is not to be understood that the 
Astor House rotunda has in any way the 
character of the quick lunch. Its only 
similarity is that it serves as expe- 
ditiously as possible. It is an oblong 
room with a bar at one side, rounded 
counters at -the other sides, and two 
circular counters in the middle of the 
floor. At the side counters are the 
cooked meats and other hot foods; at 
the central ones, pastry and sandwiches 
are displayed. You may either stand up 
or sit on high stools, and get good food 
at rather high prices. You may make 
haste or eat slowly, as you choose; you 
may gobble a sandwich and flee, or you 
may eat a slow, regularly ordained 
luncheon. The only haste lent by the 
house is in serving you almost instan- 
taneously. 

Ambassador Choate, when he was ap- 
pearing in his law practice, was a fa- 
miliar figure in the rotunda. It was no 
strange sight to see him standing in 
front of the sandwich counter, munch- 
ing his luncheon, his brow wrinkled in 
reflection upon abstruse legal points. 
But though he stood up, he ate slowly. 

Go into the Astor House rotunda and 
order roast beef, for instance. “ Very 
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good, sir,” says the man behind the coun- 
ter. There is a clatter of silver, a sudden 
gush of savory steam, and there at one’s 
elbow is a round of beef, confronted by 
a white aproned man, who will shortly 
prove himself an adept at mathematics. 
With a thin, keen knife he will perform, 
at extraordinary speed, a problem in 
commensurate proportion that might 
astonish a professor of geometry, hand- 
ing you the exact result a moment later, 
with a dish of potatoes at one side. You 
may still be folding the napkin across 
your knees, or, perhaps, may have a 
pickle poised half way to your mouth, 


and will be moved to wonder how your , 
order came so soon. It is rapid transit, | 


pure and simple, but you are not pushed 
to eat it in the same way. Another fea- 
ture of the place is that you are allowed 
to make your own selection of sand- 
wiches and pastry from the stock dis- 
played on the counter. This is the gen- 
esis of the quick lunch. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN QUICK LUNCH. 


Now turn to the quick lutich proper. 
Its spirit seems to be symbolized in the 
loud tongued clock ticking upon the 
wall. Porcelain tiling is another fea- 
ture, and a third is the blatant rococo 
decorations, which might not be seen 
amid such haste if they were not so 
vivid. The chairs are usually of cherry, 
with a wide arm, and are set in space 
economizing rows. A well, just large 
enough to hold the base of a coffee cup, 
is cut in the center of the wide arm, 
which is also encircled by a batten that 
provides against sudden incursions of 
the crockery into one’s lap. 

Upon entering a place of this sort, the 
custom is to reserve a chair by laying 
one’s hat in the seat. Sometimes, but 
not often, this may result in the destruc- 
tion of the hat by some intruder, who, 
ignorant of the local etiquette, languid- 
ly fells into a chair in the expectation 
of being served by a waiter. But, hav- 
ing secured to yourself a seat, the 
method is to join the press at the coun- 
ter, and seize whatever you may see that 
suits your fancy. Roulades of pie on 
plates are stacked upon the counters, as 
were the shields of the conquered after 
a Roman victory. Intermingled, one 
finds sandwiches, preserved fruit, erul- 
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lers, cake, peeled eggs looking upward 
like protesting eyes, cup custards, and, 
mayhap, fried oysters. ‘To help yourself 
is the order, and then to pay at the desk 
as your conscience or honesty dictates. 
There is only the row of young women 
behind the counter to help you, and 
away from them you must wait on your- 
self. 

In one place this system of making 
the luncher his own waiter, cashier’s 
clerk, and pantry man is carried to such 
an extent that a tray is handed to you 
when you enter the place. After that, 
the luncheon may be selected and served 
by yourself, and if you don’t like the 
service you cannot consistently com- 
plain. And there are no tips! There 
are other places where no chairs are pro- 
vided. You join a procession and grab 
food as you move along. In these “ res- 
taurants ” there are not even employees 
in charge of the counters. All is left to 
the customer. 

The system of allowing the luncher 
to pay according to his honesty probably 
loses very little to the restaurant keeper. 
In the first place, he saves the pay of 
waiters; and, at the worst, he is not 
likely to be defrauded of more than five 
or ten cents. Some of these places try 
to insure themselves against fraud by 
employing a detective, but it is a ques- 
tion whether this isn’t a waste of money 
and effort. In one place, where there are 
no waiters, the proprietor has solved the 
problem by handing each guest, at the 
entrance, a ticket bearing five cent 
coupons. Then the young women be- 
hind the counters tear off coupons to the 
amount of each dish taken, and the 
cashier, at a glance, can tell from the 
ticket just what is the amount of the 
check. 

At all the quick lunch places, hurry 
seems to be magnified. At the noon 
hour it is a struggle to get to the coun- 
ters; and after the struggle, one seems 
to eat in the same fashion. The patrons 
of these places are usually clerks, young 
business men, typewriters, and stenog- 
raphers, with a smattering of lawyers, 
an occasional broker, and a sprinkling of 
all sorts. 

The business began modestly, but 
has grown to considerable proportions. 
Competition is so keen that to serve any 
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but the very best food would be to court 
financial disaster. One company, which 
has sixteen cheap restaurants, a combi- 
nation of the old dairy restaurant with 
the quick lunch, uses the same quality 
of butter as that served at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. This concern serves thirty 
thousand people a day, using about four 
thousand quarts of milk, twenty barrels 
of flour, fifty thousand oysters,and about 
sixty thousand buckwheat cakes. The 
average cost to each customer is about 
twenty cents. 

The restaurant on wheels, formerly 
given over to night service, has entered 
the midday field. It is fully equipped 
to serve simple, wholesome dishes, and, 
while its oddity may frighten off the 
average luncher,- its regular patrons 
seem to find it satisfactory. With its 
glass windows, its stovepipe, and its 
flight of steps, it looks like a little cabin 
that has run away on wheels. The gas 
stove that burns in the corner is a mys- 
tery. How it burns may puzzle the new- 
comer, unless he has discovered the rub- 
ber tube connecting it with a street gas 
tap. Coffee and tea, pie—the inevitable 
pie—baked beans, cold ham, and corned 
beef are served in these peripatetic res- 
taurants, and the quality of everything 
is guaranteed. 


LUNCH CLUBS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Now turn to the places where lunch- 
eon is calmly, properly served. To the 
business man, business is the first con- 
sideration. At luncheon, it is ten 
chances to one that his conversation will 
be upon some enterprise that is enga- 
ging him, or some important matter 
at issue. This “ eternal shop,” however, 
does not wholly fill his mind, or we 
should have no such organizations as the 
Lawyers’, Hardware, Down Town, Al- 
dine, Transportation, and other clubs, 
with handsome quarters and heavy dues. 

The Lawyers’ Club, in the Equitable 
Building, is a characteristic and inter- 
esting organization. It has a suite of 
commodious rooms, richly furnished; its 
cuisine is unexcelled. Here the great 
corporation lawyer brings his client, and 
over their luncheon arranges the details, 
perhaps, of some important transaction. 
They may take time to eat, but it is not 
time wasted. As a rule, the conversa- 
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tion savors largely of the professional, 
though frequently that element is set 
aside. At some of the tables ladies may 
be seen lunching as guests of the mem- 
bers—a pleasant custom which prevails 
at all, or nearly all, of these clubs. 

The Savarin, Delmonico’s, and the 
Hoffman House Café have the widest 
reputation of the New York down town 
restaurants. They and the private 
luncheon clubs share the best patronage 
of the financial district. At the Savarin, 
in the Equitable Building, there is a 
counter at which one may stand if in 
haste. At Delmonico’s, one sits down 
in solid comfort, and the quick lunch is 
unknown. One dish alone may cost all 
that a quick lunch expert spends for his 
midday meal in a week, and the waiter 
may well appear cold and offish if tipped 
less than the amount of the largest 
check at the cheap places. 

In the smaller places of the down 
town district—particularly those of the 
quick lunch type—women are numerous. 
They do not always patronize the 
cheaper places. The woman typewriter 
now bears an important place in busi- 
ness economy, and her number is grow- 
ing. There are already two. luncheon 
clubs for women in New York. 

The down town Business Women’s 
Lunch Club is on the top floor of a big 
building in Fulton Street. There are a 
lounging room, a dressing room, and a 
reading room, besides the diningroom, 
all simply but tastefully decorated and 
furnished. The food is good and cheap. 
The club started a few months ago with 
about three hundred members. 

The other club is in Twenty Third 
Street, near Fifth Avenue. It has pleas- 
ant quarters, which are elaborately 
decorated and furnished; the cuisine 
and service are excellent, and the prices 
are those of a high class restaurant. 

The women seem to take their time, 
seldom hurrying over the important de- 
tail of luncheon. Their employer may 
be sitting famished in his office, driving 
his pen furiously, and wanting the time 
to. eat, but they seem always to find it. 


SOME FAMOUS PLACES DOWN TOWN. 


It is a curious and broadly varied com- 
pany that frequents Smith & McNell’s 
restaurant in Greenwich Street during 
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the luncheon hour. The place, whose 
doors have not been locked for twenty 
five years, is one of the largest in New 
York; and as it stands in the center of 
the farm produce district, it draws its 
patronage from a much wider area than 
theusual business lunch. One sees there, 
every day, a substantial crowd of prod- 
uce dealers and their farmer clients; 
butchers and butter and cheese men 
from the market; river men from the 
water front near by, and clerks from 
the neighboring stores. The produce 
dealers and market men are usually clad, 
in summer, in long linen dusters; in 
winter, in long ulsters lined with red 
flannel. They form a distinctive com- 
pany. One might suppose that they 
would have fickle appetites after the 
handling of such gross amounts of food, 
but such is not the case. They eat heart- 
ily, and while they eat their talk is of 
food. 

The value of every minute in the com- 
mercial day is well recognized in Wall 
Street, and several of the largest insti- 
tutions provide luncheon for their em- 
ployees in order to keep them from 
dawdling outside. Half an hour is usu- 
ally allotted; it costs the clerk nothing, 
and the employer gains an appreciated 
profit in the half hour’s extra work he 
gets from his clerks. In other houses, 
the head officials lunch together, and 
find time in this agreeable council to dis- 
cuss the vast enterprises that engage 
them., Many other financiers, when 
pressed for time, send out for their 

luncheon, and a familiar sight in the 
Street is a white aproned waiter hurry- 
ing along with the hastening stream and 
bearing jealously a tray laden with 
steaming dishes. 

One of the fictions of Wall Street men 
is the apple said to serve Russell Sage 
for his luncheon. If the truth be told, 
this ingenious conceit is something after 
the order of William Tell and his apple. 
It never existed. Mr. Sage used to be 
one of the financial family that lunched 
with the late Jay Gould at his office 
in the Western Union Building, and 
over the luncheon hatched out gigantic 
schemes. The tides of finance fluctuated 
at the will of these midday gatherings, 
and millions were discussed with as lit- 
tle concern as the meal before them. 



































The Chemical Bank, whose shares, of 
a par value of a hundred dollars, are 
worth about five thousand, provides a 
famous luncheon for its officers, di- 
rectors, and principal stockholders. Mrs. 
Hetty Green usually takes her luncheon 
there when she is in New York. 

In the matter of restaurants, perhaps 
the greatest contrasts appear at Old 
T’om’s, in Thames Street—a relic of by- 
gone days. At Old Tom’s, a dingy, dusty 
hole of a place, the patron selects his 
own steak or chop, and sees it hastened 
to the fire. Sawdust is on the floor, cob- 
webs on the ceiling, and the only pre- 
tense is the white apron of the waiter. 
Things taste differently there, however, 
and it is this difference in taste that 
brings to the place patrons able to pay 
good prices. An Irish stew may cost 
one nearly a dollar, and an English chop 
almost as much; but while one may 
question the amount of the check, there 
can be no doubt about the food. 


LUNCH IN THE SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


Noon is a busy hour for the restau- 
rants in the shopping district of New 
York. Here one finds eagerness per- 
sonified. Men are few, and woman rules. 
At Purssell’s, for instance, they swoop 
down in swarms when the luncheon hour 
arrives, and a man wandering into the 
place may well think himself an in- 
truder. He will get cold looks, if he 
gets any attention at all; and the shop- 
pers that rush in for a place will stare 
haughtily at his pretension to the stool 
he occupies. 

Nearly all the large department stores 
have established restaurants as a logical 
development of their business, and at 
almost any of them one may get a 
wholesome, well cooked luncheon at a 
small cost. In some, the same frac- 
tional prices that prevail at the bargain 
counter are current, and it is often im- 
possible to find a vacant chair. The talk 
that rings in subdued shrillness over the 
clatter of silver and chinaware is of but 
one purpose—the inevitable bargain and 
bargaining, and what the big shops have 
to offer. 

Competition, and the effort to supply 
local demand, have produced in the 
shopping district a type of restaurant 
almost unknown in other quarters. This 
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is the table d’héte luncheon, where 
“home” food is served. Such places 
are usually found in the basements of 
dwellings, and are decidedly modest 
places. ‘There is one on a side street 
near Sixth Avenue which provides a 
substantial meal for fifteen cents. Shop 
women are its patrons, and long ex- 
perience has made them discriminating ; 
but here, apparently, is something that 
suits their trained scent for a bargain. 
The menu includes a good soup, roast 
meat, two vegetables, bread and butter, 
and tea, with occasional sweets. Every- 
thing is cooked on the premises, and 
the idea plainly expressed is “ small 
profits and quick sales.” 

Turn from these crowds, and go 
north in Broadway. ‘Try, for instance, 
Shanley’s or Rector’s. Throughout the 
evening the crowd flows in and out 
with undiminished numbers. Midnight 
strikes, and still the place is thronged. 
But wander into one of these restaurants 
at noon. If your footfall does not echo 
in a solitude, it will be an exception. 
You may find at the windows one or two 
sad eyed parties; but there is none of 
the bustle and activity of the night, or 
of the lunch places down town. 

But, after all, think of the countless 
thousands that see none of all this— 
the lunchers at home, women mostly, 
who sit in silent loneliness at the mid- 
day meal. There is the German-Ameri- 
can, too, who closes up his shop at noon, 
end goes home for a heavy meal and a 
nap afterwards. There are the women 
of the tenements, too. They may cook 
if they choose, hanging over the stove 
with a child in their arms. Draw the 
picture and moralize as you will. 

This business of luncheon is a serious 
matter. If you are good at figures, you 
may count up how many millions of 
dollars it costs, and how many lives axe 
spent in merely preparing a great city’s 
midday meal. 

Some day, inventive genius will de- 
velop some wonderful form of concen- 
trated food, and reduce lunching to the 
plane of taking medicine. Then, per- 
haps, we shall have our luncheon con- 
densed into a couple of pills or tablets, 
and take it at the counter of a drug 
store. It may be easier, but the world 
will lose a good deal by it. 











The Gloversville Plunger. 


ARMAND GLAUCKENS, PAYING TELLER, AND HIS GLIMPSE AT A STRANGE WORLD. 


BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS. 


O official of the Gloversville County 

Bank was more highly esteemed, 

by either its directors or its clients, than 

the affable young paying teller, Mr. Ar- 
mand Glauckens. 

From the position of errand boy, 
Glauckens had risen to his present high 
office solely through his integrity and 
devotion to duty. Of family influence 
or family ties he had none. In fact, it 
had been generally reported that he 
came of theatrical stock, and had been 
abandoned when an infant by his 
parents, who were passing through 
Gloversville as members of a barn- 
storming combination. His name of 
Armand seemed to give some faint 
credibility to the story, but it was sel- 
dom mentioned, except by a rival mem- 
ber of the local dramatic club, who 
gave it as an excuse why he, in place of 
the theatrically named Glauckens, was 
not allowed to play leading business. 

The past winter had certainly been a 
most trying one for the paying teller. 
Not only had the president been con- 
fined to his home through illness, but 
the cashier had been investigating 
mines in the far West, and the detail 
of the bank had fallen heavily on the 
slight shoulders of the ever willing 
Glauckens. In addition to his banking 
duties, the paying teller had not failed 
to render his usual services as vestry- 
man to his church, or to show his 
proper share of devotion to Myra Bolles. 
Niss Bolles, the unquestioned leader of 
the younger set of Gloversville, was the 
only child of the town’s leading furni- 
ture dealer. 

But the early summer brought his re- 
ward to young Mr. Glauckens. The 


president arose one morning from his 
bed of sickness; the cashier returned 
from the mines, laden with golden sam- 
ples of ore and tales of success; and a 
week later the paying teller received a 
two months’ leave of absence, and, as a 





special reward for his unusual labors, 
a check for five hundred dollars. Mr. 
“@lauckens had never had so much 
money at one time before. As he 
walked out of the bank, and passed 
under the spreading trees of the main 
street, he seemed to have grown in all 
ways, while the world had sadly con- 
tracted, and for the moment had become 
just a little insignificant. 

He buttoned his coat tightly over the 

ocketbook containing the check, and 
walked briskly down the street towards 
the quiet lanes of the country. He 
wished to be quite alone, and to say 
aloud the words he had been repeating 
so often to himself, “ Two months—five 
hundred dollars.” He wanted to call 
them aloud to his friends, the blue sky, 
the green hedges, and the waving wheat 
fields. They would understand in their 
lazy way; he could tell them of all his 
good luck, and they would not question 
the truth of it, nor ask him imperti- 
nently what he was going to do with it 
all, until he was quite ready to tell them. 
Two chestnut hunters had once discov- 
ered Glauckens confiding some of his 
difficulties to a moss coated stump 
with unnaturally gnarled and human 
branches, and had at once hurried back 
to town to tell of the strange mono- 
logue. People said, “ Never mind—a 
little theatrical, if you will. It is only 
the blood of the parents cropping out in 
a mild way.” 

When Glauckens had left the town 
far behind him, and had gone beyond 
the possible interruption of a suburban- 
ite—if Gloversville was sufficiently large 
to lay claim to a suburban community— 
he threw himself on a soft green bit of 
turf and mentally unrolled the map of 
the world. 

He addressed himself more particu- 
larly to a poppy which had been left to 
grow alone, just as he had, years before, 
by the actor folk. Like himself, it had 
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done well, and its sleet scarlet petals 
glistened with a fine golden sheen in the 
last rays of the fading sun. The slight 
breeze could not ruffle the composure of 
its leaves, but the stem swayed slowly, 
and the flower bowed decorously to 
Glauckens’ arguments. 

“1 don’t know exactly why,” he said, 
“ but I should like to go to Borneo most ; 
or I might stop here and court Myra 
Bolles. I could take Myra buggy riding 
for a year on five hundred dollars, and 
then none of the other men would ever 
see her. It might be a good investment ; 
but then, I’m not sure [ can’t win Myra 
without wasting the two months and the 
five hundred. As a matter of fact, 


“Myra is too near and Borneo is too far. 


It seems to be a case of compromise.” 

Glauckens knew little or nothing of 
the world beyond what he had read in 
a few books of travel and the tales he had 
heard from one of the selectmen of 
Gloversville, who had but a year since 
made the grand tour. As it turned out, 
it was the selectman who finally ar- 
ranged a trip for Glauckens. The idea 
was to get over the greatest distance for 
the least money. The route was, briefly, 
as follows: Gloversville, New York, 
Genoa, Turin, Paris, London, and 
Gloversville. The great value of this 
itinerary was that much of it could be 
done on a bicycle, and bicycling was 
one of Glauckens’ fine points. There 
was some talk, at one time, of going to 
Paris from Genoa by Marseilles, but 
this route would include Monte Carlo, 
and both the selectman and the presi- 
dent of the bank decided that the sight 
of so much money staked in so specula- 
tive a manner could hardly fail to affect 
Glauckens’ as yet unsullied ideas of 
finance. Besides, the paying teller was 
the youngest member of the vestry. 

% * * * 

By the time that Glauckens reached 
Aix-les-Bains, he had not really decided 
whether he had done well or ill in leav- 
ing Miss Bolles to his rivals. He had, 
to be sure, seen much of the world, and 
had traversed many miles of water and 
land, but he constantly had the feeling 
that this trip was but an earnest of a 
certain tour he was to take later on, 
when five hundred dollars—the sum 
which before had seemed so munificent 
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—was to be the expenditure of a day. 
The necessity of the utmost economy 
had been forced upon him from the first 
day when he occupied his inner state- 
room, until the present, when he found 
himself cramped up in a stuffy chamber 
in a small notel. 

“There is something to all this be- 
yond fine roads and gray stone walls,” 
he said to his bicycle one day, “if we 
only had the money to buy it.” 

His one great amusement was to sit 
in front of cafés about the piazzas, and 
listen to the music, and drink beer or eat 
ices. It was cheap, and he saw a certain 
sort of life, but he felt that those about 
him were either middle class people or 
tourists like himself. Somewhere, he 
dimly knew, there was an awning that 
hid a door leading to the real life of 
Europe, and he was forever going around 
but never under it. 

It was his first night in Aix, and he 
was sitting in front of the Grand Café, 
in the Piazza Carnot, listening to the 
lady Hungarian band; but he did not 
care for the ladies’ looks or their musie. 
The chatter of French about him was 
most annoying, and with all his soul he 
wished he was back in Gloversville, sit- 
ting on the front stoop of old Bolles’ 
house and talking to Myra. And the 
worst of it was that he could never say 
or write this to Myra, because Glauck- 
ens’ trip was a matter of much moment 
in Gloversville, and he could not afford 
to say that it had not been a success, 
thus imperiling the name he had made 
as a traveler and a man of the world. 

He could see her now, sitting on the 
top step of the porch in her favorite at- 
titude, her elbows on her knees, with 
her chin resting between the palms of 
her hands. She always wore white 
shirtwaists in summer, and very often, 
on warm evenings, a white duck skirt. 
Her russet shoes seemed always to have 
a better polish than the other girls’, and 
her hair to be flatter. Indeed, in all 
ways she was quite as trig as any girl 
well could be. At least, so Glauckens 
thought, as he sipped his beer and 
scowled at the ill favored ladies of the 
Hungarian band. He had thought of 
the dress and the smooth hair and the 
Tusset shoes several times, and was try- 
ing to determine whether he liked her 
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best with her sailor hat swinging in her 
hand or tilted far over her forehead, 
when suddenly he dropped his glass to 
the table, and stared, like a man in a 
trance, at a figure slowly crossing the 
piazza, 

She was very tall and lithe, and she 
carried herself with a most wonderful 
dignity. Her great mass of light brown 
hair was worn high back on her fore- 
head, and above it there swayed a little 
diamond star, which shone and glistened 
with many colors in the shadows of the 
coming night. She wore a dress of a 
soft, clinging stuff, light blue in color, 
but it was for the most part concealed 
by a long cloak which hung from her 
shoulders almost to the ground. The 
cloak, so it seemed to Glauckens, was 
made of threads of gold, and she lifted 
it slightly with one hand, while in the 
other she carried a fan and a large 
square gold purse. The latter she 
swung to and fro with all the insou- 
ciance of a little girl carrying home her 
satchel of school books. ‘There was 
about her an unspoiled child’s indiffer- 
ence to all that was going on about her. 
To the crowd at the café and the music 
and the young man standing open eyed 
she paid no heed, but proudly went her 
way. 

Glauckens mechanically put a frane 
on the table, and rose from his chair. 

“1 don’t know where you are going,” 
he said half aloud, “ but I am sure it is 
into the world where I should like to 
go; and although I may not go with 
you, | am going to see you as far as the 
door.” 

He followed the tall figure in the blue 
dress and the mantle of gold through a 
number of small, quiet streets, until she 
came to a great garden with open gates, 
at which there stood two men in uni- 
forms. The lady of the blue dress 
bowed and entered the garden, while 
the men in uniforms raised their hats. 
At the moment Glauckens was almost at 
her heels; and—how or why he could 
never afterwards expla:n—he followed 
her, without glancing at the guards, 
though the garden and up the narrow 
gravel paths to a great house ablaze 
with many lights. 

He passed on through a long room 
where there were many people dining, 
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and then, still following the lady of the 
golden mantle, he came upon what he 
believed in all truth to be fairyland. It 
was a great forest of spreading trees, 
and from every branch hung lanterns of 
many colors. Immediately in front of 
him hundreds of men and women, the 
latter dressed almost as wonderfully as 
the lady in blue, were dining at little 
tables, and at the end there was a stage 
crowded with pretty women in many 
strange costumes, all turning and sway- 
ing to the rhythm of splendid musie. 

In the excitement of the moment 
dlauckens had lost sight of the lady in 
blue, and so, to avoid being noticed, and 
at the same time to collect his senses, he 
dropped into a wicker chair which stood 
beside a little iron table. An elderly 
gentleman, sitting at the other side of 
the table, looked somewhat surprised, 
and then, noticing the look of genuine 
fear on Glauckens’ face, smiled pleas- 
antly and raised his hat. 

“ It’s very warm,” he said. 

“It is—very,’ answered Glauckens. 
* Could you tell me where I am?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man. “ You 
are in the garden of the Villa des Fleurs. 
A pretty place—no ? ” 

““T came in by mistake,” exclaimed 
the paying teller. “Do you suppose 
they will put me out? ” 

“ On the contrary, they will make you 
most welcome;” and as if to prove his 
words, the old man asked Glauckens to 
join him in a glass of wine. He pro- 
ceeded to explain much which Glauck- 
ens did not understand; and later, to 
perfect his knowledge, the elderly gen- 
tleman took Glauckens into the bac- 
carat rooms. 

At this moment nothing could have 
surprised the paying teller. In a gen- 
eral way, he was conscious of having 
fallen into a new world, which was quite 
different from anything he had ever 
dreamed of. He knew it was not heav- 
en, because he had not gone through 
the gates of death; and he was equally 
sure it had nothing to do with the 
planet with which Gloversville and 
Myra Bolles were so intimately con- 
nected. The brilliantly lighted rooms 
and the marvelously wrought beauties 
of the walls and ceilings did not sur- 
prise him any more than did the great 
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crowd of fair women in their wonderful 
dresses and ropes of priceivss jewels. It 
was just as it should have been. This 
was a new world, and with the help of 
Her and the old man the door had been 
opened to him. 

It was only when at last he saw her 
standing in the center of a crowd of 
beautiful women, but all so much less 
beautiful than she, that fhe wonder of 
it all struck home to him. She had 
taken off the gold mantle, and stood 
under a great chandelier, with the lights 
falling full upon her tall, slender figure 
clad in the soft blue dress. Her arms 
and shoulders were bare, and she wore 
no jewel save the diamond star that 
swayed and twinkled brilliantly above 
her head. 

The old man took his arm and drew 
him towards one of the tables. Glauck- 
ens would have liked to ask his new 
found friend about the woman in blue, 
but for some reason his tongue failed 
him. The old man explained the game 
of baccarat, which, being very simple, 
and Glauckens being skilled at making 
calculations, was easily understood. 

“ But why,” asked the paying teller, 
“are some of the people paid and others 
not? They all win.” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man, “ but 
the banker is responsible only for the 
amount in the bank before the cards are 
dealt. If there is more than that 
amount bet, he pays the winners, be- 
ginning at those sitting next him, as far 
as his money goes. ‘There his responsi- 
bility ends.” 

“Then,” said Glauckens, “if a man 
wished to appear to play without run- 
ning any risk, he could bet an indefinite 
sum after the amount in the bank had 
been covered, and his money would be 
returned to him whether his side of the 
table won or lost.” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen it done often,” 
answered his elderly friend, “ but only 
by rastaquouéres who wish to appear that 
which they are not. I suppose it im- 
presses some people—some of the wom- 
en about us, for example. Shall we 
return to the garden? I find it very 
warm here.” 

They wandered back into the garden, 
and again the old man played the host 
to his young friend; but after a time he 
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said he must say good night, and hoped 
that they might meet on the morrow. 

“ Could I ask you before you go,” said 
Glauckens, “if you know the name of 
the very tall woman in blue whom we 
saw in the rooms just now? ” 

“Yes, I think I know the one you 
mean,” answered the old man. “ Her 
name is Morowitz—she is a Russian. 
She lives just at the end of the garden, 
in the Villa Favart. Good night!” 

Glauckens was left alone. The gar- 
den was quite deserted, and although 
the crowded rooms were but a few steps 
distant, he had never felt quite so much 
out of it all in his life. While the old 
man had been with him, he had been 
conscious of a certain air of security; 
but now he realized how little he be- 
longed to this new world, and knew 
that he must leave it at once and for- 
ever. But as he started to go, he was 
tempted to go back, only for a moment, 
to look once more at Her, and then creep 
away to his hotel. ‘Tomorrow he must 
be off, but he would always carry the 
memory of this night. 

He started to go towards the villa, but 
before he had reached the door it was 
thrown open, and she stood there in all 
her splendid beauty. By her side was 
one of the men with whom Glauckens 
had seen her talking earlier in the eve- 
ning. They looked about, and then, ap- 
parently seeing a place to their liking, 
walked down the path and sat at a little 
table under the shadow of the trees. 
The man ordered a bottle of champagne 
and some sandwiches, and for a long 
time Glauckens, who had dropped into a 
chair, watched them as they sat laugh- 
ing and talking together. 

“Tf I could do that just once,” said 
Glauckens, “I. could leave this place 
quite content. I should never want to 
see Paradise again.” 

When they returned to the rooms, he 
followed them until they had stopped 
at one of the tables. The man turned 
to speak to some one, and when the 
woman was alone she took a louis from 
her purse and placed it on the table. 

“Only a louis!” thought Glauckens. 
The remnant of his capital was repre- 
sented by a thousand frane note and 
some gold pieces. The paying teller’s 
experience served him well, and he saw 
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- that the money bet was already above 
the amount in the bank. Without an- 
other thought, he took out his thousand 
frane note, and placed it on the green 
cloth. His side of the table won, and 
several of those before him were paid, 
but his money was returned with an 
apologetic smile from the croupier. 

Again the amount of the bank was 
declared, and again he placed his money, 
although he knew it was useless, but 
quite safe. Again his side won, and 
again his money was returned. 

“ Monsieur has not much luck,” said 
a low voice at his elbow. 

He turned, and found himself face to 
face with the lady in blue. 

“ No, not much,” he answered. 

“ But monsieur will play again? ” 

He looked quickly at the table, and 
it seemed quite safe. He put down his 
thousand frane note. But, before the 
cards were dealt, one of the players sit- 
ting nearest the banker withdrew his 
stake, which was a heavy one; the 
next man, who was apparently following 
his neighbor’s play, did likewise, and 
Glauckens found his money within the 
limits of the bank. It was all that he 
had to take him back to Gloversville, 
and there was still time to take it off 
the table before the first card was dealt; 
but if his hope for a future life had de- 
pended on his putting out his hand for 
that money he could not have done it. 
He looked up into the face of the wom- 
an, and smiled. He vaguely heard the 
players calling the numbers of their 
cards, and then he saw the croupier 
throwing a number of round, green 
tinted chips in his direction. He picked 
them up with his money, and carelessly 
stuck them deep into his trousers’ 

ocket. 

“Will you go into the garden and 
have a bottle of champagne and some 
sandwiches with me?” he said to the 
lady in blue. 

The woman smiled and glanced across 
the room. “ You are very good; thank 
you,” she said. 

Glauckens stopped to get the money 
for his chips, and then they went out 
into the garden. He led her to the table 
where he had seen her before. 

“ Which kind of champagne will you 
have? ” asked the waiter. 
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“The best,” said Glauckens, “and 
sandwiches, and I believe I'll take a 
cigar.” 

The garden was deserted, as before. 
The lanterns had been extinguished, 
and the only light came from the young 
moon. The light trickled through the 
heavy foliage, and threw long shadows 
on the gravel pathways at their feet. 

“Do you gamble much?” she asked. 

“No,” said Glauckens, “not very 
much.” 

“ But you Americans are usually such 
heavy players.” 

“ How did you guess I was an Ameri- 
can?” he asked. 

She seemed quite amused at this. 
* Oh, I don’t know,” she answered; “ by 
your smooth face, and perhaps you have 
just a little accent.” 

“But you have no accent, and yet 
you are Russian.” 

“ Ah,” she answered, “we Russians 
speak English well. You have been to 
St. Petersburg? ” 

“ No,” seid Glauckens, “ but I should 
like to go if all Russians—if you were 
there.” 

“But there are so 
places.” 

“ But not like Aix?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “ even “more 
beautiful than Aix. There is the Ri- 
viera, for instance, where there is a sun 
that fills the air always with a yellow 
light, and at your feet a sea that changes 
its colors while you look up at the pur- 
ple sky.” 

“ And there are gardens like this? ” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes, many,” she said. “ And 
there are white yachts where one can lie 
in the sunshine quite alone or sit by 
some one—you know—some one you 
love. And there is music always, and 
beautiful flowers.” 

“ And does no one work there?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she said, “no one works. 
There one looks only for happiness.” 

“Then this is not the only fairy- 
land? ” he asked. 

The woman smiled and slowly opened 
and closed her fan. “No,” she said. 
“Fairyland reaches from Cairo to 
Paris. That is the fairyland of orange 
sunshine and French cooking. Some 
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people think it goes as far as the club at 
Constantinople and as the English race- 
courses, but my fairyland stops at Os- 
tend and at the Ghezireh Hotel. But 
where are the limits of your land— 
where do you live? ” 

“1?” he said. “Oh, I live at Glov- 
ersville.” 

For a moment he no longer saw the 
beautiful face, nor the diamond star 
swaying above it, nor the heavy foliage 
of the gardens. He saw the square, gray 
stone steps leading to the Gloversville 
bank, which looked for all the world 
like an iron barred prison; and then he 
saw the face of Myra Bolles, and the 
thin hair plastered down on her fore- 
head. The face had lost its sweetness. 

“ Gloversville?” he heard her say. 
“Should I care for Gloversville? ” 

“ No,” he answered slowly. “I don’t 
think we will go to Gloversville.” Then 
he leaned across the table and took the 
white gloved hand in both of his. “ Let 
us go to your land where no one works, 
and where there is always sunshine. We 
will go, with your hand in mine, from 
one end of fairyland to the other, and 
then—and then back again. And to 
make me quite content, you will wear 
that blue dress sometimes, and the dia- 
mond star, and at night it must always 
be I who will put your golden cloak 
about you.” 

The woman sharply withdrew her 
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hand and rose from the table. “I’m 
afraid,” she said, “ it is getting a little 
chilly. I must join my friends.” 

He rose and walked with her in si- 
lence as far as the door of the villa. 

“ Tomorrow? ” she said. 

In answer he only raised her hand to 
his lips. 

At high noon the following day the 
lady of the blue dress awoke and called 
her maid. 

“T had such a curious dream,” she 
said. “I dreamt that I had gone on a 
long cruise to the Riviera with a good 
looking American boy—to the Riviera 
and Paris and Cairo and—and a place 
called Gloversville. It was a_ very 
curious dream. Are there any letters 
for me?” 

“ There is a package,” said the maid. 

“ Really?” answered her mistress. 
“ Open it.” 

“Tt is,” said the maid, “a little dia- 
mond heart, worth perhaps a thousand 
franes, I should say. And then there 
is a note on a card, too. May I read it? 
It says, ‘Good by, madam. Will you 
accept this remembrance from one who 
will love you through a life of unrest 
for that one hour of content?’ Pretty, 
isn’t it? But just a little theatrical, 
perhaps.” 

The lady of the blue dress yawned 
and turned her head from the light. 
“ Perhaps,” she said. 
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CASKETS. 


THERE'S a leaden casket down in my heart, 
That is heaping with heavy things— 

The stones I have gathered along the way, 

The thorns I have plucked from day to day, 
And the heart’s own broken strings ; 

But I’ve hidden that casket low and deep 

From the guess of day and the reach of sleep 

And snapped the lock on the somber keep, 

And thrown the key away. 


There's a golden casket down in my heart, 

That is full of a treasure glow— 
The smiles that have greeted me on the way, 
The roses that bloomed, and, sweeter, stay 

In a scented afterblow ; 
And the treasures break from this golden keep, 
Through the risk of day and the guess of sleep, 
And I slip the lock and I spy and peep, 

For it’s open night and day ! 





Aloysius Coll. 








VERDI AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


BY GIACOMO MINKOWSKY. 


THE GREAT COMPOSER WHO FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS REIGNED OVER 
THE MUSICAL WORLD OF ITALY, AND THE YOUNGER MEN WHO HAVE 
CREATED A NEW ITALIAN OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


’ Italy, where the union of singing 

with drama and full orchestra, 
which we call opera, has reached so full 
a development, it is realized with deep 
sorrow that the scepter held for nearly 
fifty years by Giuseppe Verdi has at last 
fajlen from his grasp. Who will dare 
to take it up? 

In that country, whose atmosphere 
breathes melody by the same divine 
right that its soil absorbs sunshine and 
yields wine, no peasant is too humble to 
feel and manifest a profound interest in 
this question. Verdi himself, before his 
death, was often asked to answer it. 
Taking it for granted that neither the 
country of Wagner nor that of Gounod 
has any claims, Italians speculate 
whether the succession will go to the 
composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana”; 
or, they ask, does the “ Bohéme” of 
Puccini, or that of Leoncavallo, suggest 
a worthy candidate? Is there in the 
ranks of the lesser ones some undiscov- 
ered treasury of original melody, some 
spiritual son of the creator of “Il Tro- 
vatore,” whose birthright cannot be con- 
tested? 

Even when Mascagni’s vogue was at 
its zenith, that composer’s champions 
received small encouragement from the 
aged master of them all. In less than 
fifty years Verdi composed and gave to 
the world thirty successful operas. To 
approach this record requires indefati- 
gable industry as well as superior talent. 
The task is not for a butterfly. On the 
other hand, even before the production 
of “ Bohéme,” Verdi’s interest in Puc- 
cini was marked. It is therefore prob- 
able that the man to whom Verdi would 
prefer to hand his scepter is the quiet, 
scholarly young Italian whom Mr. Grau 
invited to see the production of his “ La 
Tosca” at the Metropolitan Opera 





House, and who may be in America 
when this appears. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF OPERA. 

The characteristic differences be- 
tween “ I] Trovatore,” the most popu- 
lar of Verdi’s operas, and “ Bohéme,” 
on which Puccini’s fame at present rests, 
stand for the development which the 
opera structure has seen in the last half 
century. It is a development that tends 
towards higher art, not wider popular- 
ity. There is hardly a town in the civil- 
ized world where the “ Miserere ” from 
“ Tl Trovatore ” is not hummed or whis- 
tled by even the urchins in the streets. 
The modern form, with its richer or- 
chestration and its more reasonable dra- 
matic construction, prohibits such a lav- 
ish use of the purely lyrical element. 
Opera has come to mean “ music 
drama ”—the definition of Wagner. 
The characters are no longer puppets 
that assail one another with “ tunes.” 
The actors play their parts, declaiming 
their speeches with the musical instead 
of the speaking voice, in the rhythm 
marked by the conductor’s baton and 
borne up by the orchestra. 

Italian composers of the new gener- 
ation have challenged the criticism of 
their countrymen by carrying the mod- 
ern opera form to extremes, enriching 
the instrumental body of their work at 
the expense of the vocal part. In some 
instances it would almost appear that 
they conceived the flute, the oboe, or 
the violoncello to be the dramatic char- 
acter instead of the singer on the stage. 
This tendency has laid them open to the 
charge of lack of familiarity with the 
human instrument, and of melodic ster- 
ility. 

Verdi, though always progressive, 
never fell into this error. In his later 
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works he revealed the influence of 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, and Gounod in his 
richer and more careful orchestration ; 
but his results remained essentially 
Italian—vocal melody and orchestral 
accompaniment. What he represented 
in Italy he represented among opera 
lovers the world over. The privilege 
and the power of song are cherished and 
recognized by the people of every clime. 
Their idol must remain the genius who 
speaks to them eloquently and with 
originality in that language whose ap- 
peal is so irresistible. 


VERDI'S MUSICAL CAREER. 


The subjects chosen for the greater 
number of Verdi’s operas were native 
to his country. He was patriot as well 
as artist. At the age of eighty seven 
he continued to put the finishing 
touches to his “ Macbeth,” which he 
expressly designed for production after 
his death. To round out his career, he 
drank at the fountain of Shakspere. 
“Otello” and “ Falstaff” proved his 
title to such inspiration. Earlier in life, 
he thrice drew upon masterpieces of 
French literature. In March, 1844, he 
produced “ Ernani” at La Scala, a mu- 
sical setting of Hugo’s tragedy that 
remained one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. Six years later “Le Roi 
S’Amuse” appealed to him so power- 
fully that in forty days he completed 
and produced “ Rigoletto.” This began 
Verdi’s most brilliant period, during 
which “Il Trovatore” was produced. 
The younger Dumas with his “Ca- 
mille,” a few years later, furnished 
him with the inspiration for the opera 
which Patti made famous in every great 
city of Europe and America—* La 
Traviata.” 

This is a passing glance at the 
achievements of a composer who at the 
beginning of his career could scarcely 
be deterred from acknowledging defeat 
and returning hopeless to the obscure 
village where he was born. This vil- 
lage is Le Roncole, near Busseto, in the 
Duchy of Parma. Here the only ca- 
reer open to him would have been in- 
herited from his father—innkeeper, 
small grocer, miller. The conservatory 
at Milan had refused to receive him, on 
the ground that he “lacked talent.” 
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He contested this dictum by taking pri- 
vate lessons in composition. He com- 
posed many pieces for bands and small 
orchestras, besides church music, and in 
1836 submitted to the director of La 
Scala his first opera, “ Uberto, Conte di 
San Bonifacio.” It was produced three 
years later, with success, whereupon the 
director commissioned him to write 
three more operas, one every eight 
months, for each of which he was to 
receive four thousand lire—eight hun- 
dred dollars—with one half the pro- 
ceeds of copyright. 

While he was at work on the first of 
these—a comic opera, “ Un Giorno di 
Regno ”—his wife and two children 
died. This work was characterized as a 
“dead failure,” and it was then that 
Verdi declared that he would return to 
his native village. La Scala’s far sight- 
ed director refused to release him from 
the terms of his contract, and persuaded 
him to write the score for Solera’s 
“ Nebuchadnezzar.” The.marked suc- 
cess of this work reéstablished Verdi’s 
confidence in himself and fixed his 
status as the foremost opera composer 
of his country. Later the Khedive of 
Egypt commissioned him to write for 
private court production in Cairo what 
proved to be, in the estimation of many, 
his greatest work, “ Aida.” 


THE GENIUS OF BOITO. 


At the most brilliant period of his 
career Verdi bowed to a most danger- 
ous rival, the composer of one great 
opera. Arrigo Boito, a musician and 
poet highly esteemed throughout Italy, 
in 1868, after hearing several of Wag- 
ner’s operas and becoming an enthusi- 
astic Wagnerite, wrote and produced 
“ Mefistofele.” It was not at first a 
popular success. It could not well be 
so in Italy, considering its genesis; but 
Verdi recognized its great merit. Yet , 
Boito was satisfied to end his career as 
an opera composer at this point. He 
chose to devote his poetical gifts to the 
future of Verdi, for whom he wrote 
many libretti, including those of “ Otel- 
lo” and “ Falstaff.” 

Boito was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and inspector gen- 
eral of technical instruction in Italian 
conservatories. He is loved in Italy 
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for what is deemed his sacrifice of bril- 
liant prospects as a composer in order 
that he might be free to benefit the 
general cause of music by applying his 
talents and learning to the orderly devel- 
opment of latent powers in others. 
More than all, he is applauded for un- 
selfishly bringing to Verdi’s aid those 
literary and poetic attributes which 
have successfully linked the genius of 
Shakspere to that of the composer of 
“ Otello” and “ Falstaff.” 


PUCCINI AND HIS WORK. 


More than to all the other young Ital- 
ian composers, Italy owes to Giacomo 
Puccini the current impulse of new 
methods and fresh forms. But she has 
only recently discovered that fact. It 
is an open secret that Puccini was not 
treated with full justice in Sonzogno’s 
famous competition, which rescued 
Mascagni from obscurity and started the 
new movement with “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Puccini’s contribution was not 
deemed worthy even to be placed in the 
real competition. After the furore cre- 
ated by “ La Bohéme,” awkward ques- 
tions were asked. The best answer the 
judges could give was that Puccini’s 
writing was so bad, so illegible, that 
they were unable to analyze his score. 
It was as if one of your American book 
publishers had thrown aside unread 
the manuscript of “ David Harum ”’ be- 
cause of its generally slovenly aspect. 

When Puecini’s quality had been 
proved, Ricordi, Sonzogno’s rival in the 
publishing field, seized upon this illeg- 
ible manuscript—a one act opera called 
“La Ville”—and produced it at Dal 
Verme, Milan’s second theater. The 
work received an ovation, followed by 
unpleasant remarks about the manner 
in which the Sonzogno competition had 
been conducted. 

On the heels of this triumph Puccini 
produced “ Manon Lescaut,” an opera 
which at once stamped him as Italy’s 
strongest composer in the new mode. 
Then came “ Bohéme,” which complete- 
ly ratified this verdict. It is an inter- 
esting fact, and a significant one in 
considering Puccini’s claim to the scep- 
ter of Verdi, that singers everywhere 
have flocked to his standard. After the 
first night of “ Bohéme” all the “has 
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beens ” of the operatic stage—tenors, 
sopranos, and baritones who had passed 
into oblivion—went home and studied 
the parts of Rudolfo, of Mimi, and of 
Schaunard. Here was Verdi over again, 
a master of vocal melody, a composer 
who understood the human voice, whose 
inspiring phrases were balm to the tired 
throat. Especially for the tenor this 
opera is so felicitously composed that al- 
most any one with a fair voice and the 
necessary sentiment can sing the part 
of Rudolfo with effect. More than 
one favorite of years before found them- 
selves rejuvenated by this music, and 
made profitable tours with “ Bohéme ” 
through the Italian provinces. These 
tenors wanted to put a statue of Puc- 
cini in the Milan gallery, and probably 
would have carried their point if the 
basses had not protested on the score 
that the young composer had neglected 
them. 

In this country, where the dramas of 
Sardou are very nearly as popular as in 
France, it will be interesting to note the 
manner in which the patrons of the 
Metropolitan Opera House receive “ La 
Tosca” as adapted to Puccini’s score. 
In Rome, where the opera was first pre- 
sented a year ago; the public were of 
several opinions. There is a strong 
prejudice against a native composer 
going too frequently out of his own 
country for a subject. This was Puc- 
cini’s third offense in that respect. Crit- 
ical grievances on this score are famil- 
iarly vented in Milan by calling “ La 
Tosca” the “ Sardou Puccini mixture.” 


OTHER ITALIAN OPERA COMPOSERS. 


Ruggiero Leoncavallo is fortunate in 
being a poet as well as a composer, and 
competent to write his own libretti. 
But in his setting of Murger’s “ Vie de 
Bohéme,” this fact failed to give him 
any advantage over Puccini. Where he 
failed of pronounced success, the latter 
produced an admitted classic. Since 
“T Pagliacci,” in fact, Leoncavallo has 
done nothing to establish confidence in 
his future. 

Umberto Giordano, though barely 
thirty. years old, already has to his 
credit “Andrea Chénier,” of which 
New York audiences have signified their 
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high approval; “ Mala Vita,” “ Regina 









































Dias,” and “ Fedora ”—with one excep- 
tion legitimate successes. He has 
proved his quality, and is sure to figure 
in the next deeade’s fierce competition 
for the laurels of the world of opera. 
Pietro Mascagni, with his straining 
for theatrical effects, his borrowings 
from Russia, from Turkey, and from 
untutored savages; with his intermezzos 
behind curtains and his violin and ’cello 
solos on the roofs, has courted and won 
the stigma among the serious minded of 
being a mountebank. He has a mis- 
guided following of pupils, who, instead 
of devoting themselves to legitimate 
study, try to invent new instruments 
with which to give a weird meaning to 
scores that are without solid merit. 
Mascagni has been severely rebuked by 
audiences of his own countrymen—even 
by those who went into raptures over 
“Cavalleria.” He will shortly produce 
a new opera, “ Le Maschere,” with which 
it is to be hoped that he will redeem 
himself, as he has the ability to do. 
Neither must we forget Isidor de 
Lara. Though an Englishman, still he 
belongs to young Italy, where he stud- 
ied, and where his first works have 
received their baptism before respect- 
ing listeners. Probably his “ Moina ”— 
over which his own countrymen are not 
enthusiastic—will be given here before 
the close of the present season. It is a 
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fine, even a masterly composition. But 
his “ Messaline,” which will be produced 
this winter at La Scala, seems likely to 
become the great triumph of his career. 

Like Verdi, Puccini, and one or two 
others, de Lara understands the singing 
voice. He has melody to captivate the 
gallery as well as instrumentation to 
disarm the critics. He has learning to 
bear up his talent. If he were Italian 
by birth, as he is by musical sentiment, 
Puccini would need to look to his lau- 
rels in the competition for Verdi’s 
scepter. 

Meanwhile, in the little village of 
Busseto, the proud and loyal neighbors 
of Verdi’s young manhood, who were 
incensed when the Milan conservatory 
rejected him, and who made each of his 
great successes the object of a village 
festival, are paying the last sorrowful - 
tribute to the dead maestro. They fully 
expected that he would be_ buried 
in his native place, instead of Milan. 
Even now they believe that Busseto will 
become one of the chief shrines of Italy, 
towards which pilgrims of all lands will 
bend their steps. Accordingly, the vil- 
lage is maintained in the most beautiful 
condition. With an eye to future 
profit, speculators have bought land and 
await the signal to erect hotels for the 
accommodation of the prospective pil- 
grims to Verdi’s birthplace. 





FELICITY. 


FELICITY—Felicity ! 


That quaint old name they gave to her 
Is fragrant as fresh lavender 
Grown in some garden by the sea— 
The bailiwick of bud and bee 
Where white moons peer and sea winds stir, 


Felicity—Felicity ! 


Her name is like a tune that met 

The melody of some spinet 
In some white springtime passed away— 
A dainty love song quaintly gay 

That powdered ghosts may murmur yet. 


Felicity—Felicity ! 
There is a certain tune that I 
Would claim as my life’s melody, 

A certain bloom that I would dare 

To kneel before and pluck and wear, 

And perfume all my life thereby. 





Theodosia Garrison. 





OUR NAVY AND GERMANY’S. 


BY WALTER S. MERIWETHER. 


HOW THE GERMANS AND OURSELVES NOW STAND PRACTICALLY EVEN 
IN THE GREAT RACE FOR SEA POWER, AND HOW WE MAY STAND 
WHEN THEIR NAVY IS DOUBLED, AS IT IS SOON TO BE. 


EO ie future lies on the sea” was 

the significant and surprising 
motto on one of the German buildings 
at the recent Paris Exposition—sur- 
prising, because the world has always 
regarded the Kaiser’s empire as a land 
power; significant, because it represents 
a movement in which that empire has 
embarked with all its strength and re- 
sources, and with definite and tremen- 
dous aims. 

As population grows, industry devel- 
ops, and wealth increases, it is clear 
that the foremost nations of the twen- 
tieth century will be far greater and 
stronger than those of the nineteenth. 
Today, we reckon eight first rate powers 
—the five chief states of continental 
Europe, the British Empire, the United 
States, and, newly added to the list, 
Japan. Some of these are advancing 
so much more rapidly than others that 
in a few more decades it will no longer 
be possible to class them all together. 
At the first glance, three seem to have 
the race to themselves; and we have 
become used to vague but confident pre- 
dictions that the American, the Briton, 
and the Russian are to divide the world 
between them. 


THE RACE FOR WORLD POWER. 


But before we decide that the future 
belongs to the Anglo Saxon and the 
Slav, it may be well to hear what the 
Teuton says, and to see what he is doing. 
Germany is comparatively a small coun- 
try, and her colonies, though of con- 
siderable size, have proved of little value 
for settlement. That is her chief dis- 
advantage. On the other hand, her peo- 
ple are numerous and rapidly increas- 
ing; they are homogeneous, intelligent, 
and industrious; they stand first in 
popular education, and their character 


lends itself admirably to organized ef- 
fort for national purposes. The white 
population of the United States is, 
roughly, sixty seven millions; of the 
British Empire, fifty three millions; of 
Germany, fifty six millions. The Ger- 
mans are increasing faster than the 
British; only foreign immigration—no 
longer an undoubted benefit to the 
country—keeps our rate of growth 
above theirs. They have, in time past, 
sent to us some millions of their citi- 
zens; but there is now little emigration 
from Germany, and if her remarkable 
industrial development continues, there 
is no apparent reason why the empire 
should not support double its present 
population. Even then it would be less 
densely peopled than is England or Bel- 
gium today. And of all the changes 
that the dawning century may bring to 
the map of Europe, none is more prob- 
able than the adhesion of six or eight 
millions of Austrian Germans to their 
kinsfolk of the north. 

Emphatically, Germany is not out of 
the twentieth century race for world 
power. She will not be left out of it. 
Her effort will be made, is now being 
made, with unbounded ambition, tre- 
mendous energy, and scientific organi- 
zation. She thoroughly understands 
that her magnificent army is not a suf- 
ficient weapon for the coming struggle, 
and that supremacy among the nations 
will more and more depend upon con- 
trol of the oceans. She has resolved to 
become a sea power, and she is fast be- 
coming one. 

Unquestionably, her great need— 
deeply felt, if not openly expressed—is 
that of vacant spaces for her surplus 
population. She was just too late in 
the field to get her fair share in the 
great scramble for territorythat marked 
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THE GERMAN BLUEJACKET AT WORK—SIGNALMEN ON A WAR SHIP IN KIEL HARBOR. 
From a photograph by Renard, Kiel. 


the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In Africa, Britain and France left 
her only the worthless scraps. We 
probably prevented her from buying the 
Philippines, and she is barred from 
South America as long as we are pre- 
pared to enforce the Monroe doctrine— 
a formula that rests, not on any law of 
nations, but on our power to maintain 
it. In war time—and wars must come 


—colonies fall like ripe apples into the 
hands of those who can take them— 
that is, of those who have strong fleets. 
Germany needs her army, for she has 
Russia on the east, and France—likely, 
in this century, to fall behind, but not 
to be anything but formidable—on the 
west. But the sea is the arena on which 
she must meet the two great Auglo 
Saxon powers. To compete with them, 
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AN AMERICAN TORPEDO BOAT—THE PORTER, 165 TONS ; SPEED, TWENTY EIGHT KNOTS; BUILT IN 1896. 
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she needs a mighty navy, and she is cre- 

ating one. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A SEA POWER. 
Meanwhile, what is our position on 

the sea, and what are our prospects? 
The history of the United States 

navy has been a curious mixture of tri- 
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American ship yards, gun foundries, 
and armor plants. It is doubtful if even 
any large percentage of Americans 
themselves realized that they had a 
navy until it broke into their lives with 
a comfortable crash on a May morning 
nearly three years ago. Fortunate in- 
deed for this country was the fact that 
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AT THE KIEL NAVAL‘ STATION, ON THE OCCASION OF A VISIT BY THE KAISER—KIEL, AT THE EASTERN 
END OF THE CANAL CONNECTING THE NORTH SEA AND THE BALTIC, IS THE NAVAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF GERMANY, AND HAS A FINELY EQUIPPED NAVY YARD. TWO 
LARGE DOCKS ARE NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION THERE. 


From a photograph by Renard, Kiel 


umph and humiliation, of achievement 
and weakness. Our sailors have written 
many of the brightest pages in our an- 
nals; at other times the policy of the 
national government has left us with- 
out a proper defense for our coasts and 
the flag. It is to be hoped that the old 
days of neglect are now ended forever. 
They must be, if we are to retain the 
place we have won as a. world power. 
The excellent work of the last two 
decades has given us, today, a strong 
and efficient fleet. We had fallen so low 
in sea power since the Civil War that 
our navy had literally become a laugh- 
ing stock, and its revival was hardly 
understood even at home. Spain, who 
in 1873 had flouted us with impunity 
in the Virginius affair, first gave it the 
opportunity to prove itself. Not until 
her fleets were so swiftly shattered did 
the world at large realize the strength 
of the weapon which had been forged in 


it had begun the rehabilitation of its 
fleet before that clash with Spain. 
A COMPARISON OF STRENGTH. 

It is a rather curious coincidence that 
Germany and the United States should 
be commonly rated as almost precisely 
equal in sea power today. So many 
questions enter into the problem as to 
what constitutes superiority in a ship, 
or ina navy, that an exact comparison is 
difficult, and especially so in this case, 
where types are so dissimilar. Ger- 
many, for instance, while possessing a 
large coast guard fleet, has nothing 
quite like our monitor type of harbor 
defense vessel. Nor has America any- 
thing parallel to the German Basilisk 
class of armored gunboats, discredited 
by some authorities and reckoned by 
others as efficient for coast defense. 

Again, one expert will pin his faith in 
the potency of the double turret, while 
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A TYPICAL GERMAN BATTLESHIP—-THE KAISER FRIEDRICH III, OF ELEVEN THOUSAND TONS, LAUNCHED IN 


another is convinced that the first trial 
in battle of this novel design will have 
disastrous consequences. Some favor 
complete protection with armor of mod- 
erate thickness; others would shield 
only the main battery guns and the vi- 
tals of the ship, but would hedge them 


ONE OF THE NEW AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS—THE ALABAMA, 11,525 TONS; 
MAIN BATTERY, 4 THIRTEEN INCH AND 14 SIX INCH GUNS. 





about with steel plate so heavy as to be 
impenetrable. Some would crush the 
foe with guns of the largest caliber; 
others would discard these altogether, 
and substitute a numerous battery of 
comparatively light rapid fire guns. 
Some still hold faith in the torpedo 
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SPEED, SEVENTEEN KNOTS ; 
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ON BOARD THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP KURFURST FRIEDRICH WILHELM, IN KIEL HARBOR—THIS SHOWS TWO OF HER ELEVEN INCH GUNS, OF WHICH SIiE CARRIES SIX IN ALL. 








From a photograph by Renard, Kiel. 


boat, with its “doom 
bolt in the darkness 
sped,” and believe that 
a fleet attacked at night 
by a torpedo flotilla is a 
fleet destroyed. Others 
hold such theories in 
scorn, and speak loving- 
ly of the search light 
and the rapid fire gun. 
And thus on throughout 
the various types and 
classes the quarrel runs. 
There is none to decide 
when experts disagree, 
until the grim test of 
warfare comes. 

Comparisons are fur- 
ther complicated by the 
fact that in every navy 
certain classes of ships 
which are officially enu- 
merated cannot be con- 
sidered as forming part 
of the effective fleet. 
For example, in the offi- 
cial register of our own 
navy there appears a 
long list of vessels which 
look very formidable in 
the neatly ruled tables 
of this publication, but 
no admiral would con- 
sider the advisability of 
ordering them to sea. 
Even after eliminating 
all the old wooden steam 
vessels, such as the Lan- 
easter, the Hartford, and 
vessels of that class— 
ships efficient enough in 
their day, but now quite 
obsolete as fighting ma- 
chines—there still re- 
main others which give 
to official lists a mislead- 
ing value. 


GERMANY’S NAVY LIST 
AND OURS. 


In total naval tonnage 
the two countries are, 
at the present time, 
very evenly matched. 
The United States is 
credited with 413,525 
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tons; Germany with 
110,805 tons. But a 
much better idea of 
relative strength can be 
had by comparing the 
tonnage of strictly mod- 
ern vessels. An exami- 
nation of a set of valu- 
able tables prepared by 
Lieutenant William L. 
Howard, staff _intelli- 
gence officer of the 
United States navy, 
shows that in tonnage 
built since 1890 — this 
country has at present a 
decided advantage, pos- 
sessing 338,145 tons to 
Germany’s 280,713. The 
same authority gives the 
following comparisons, 
showing the relative 
strength in various 
classes of vessels built 
and under construction: 





Battleships—Germany, 214,859 
tons; United States, 184,149 
tons. 

Armored Cruisers—United 
States, 55,145 tons; Ger- 
many, 44,055 tons. 

Protected Cruisers—U nited 
States, 86,859 tons; Ger- 
many, 72,569 tons. 

Coast Defense and Special Ves- 
sels—United States, 65,753 
tons ; Germany, 16,026 tons. 

Unprotected Cruiser s—Ger- 
many, 43,590 tons; United 
States, 11,397 tons. 

Torpedo Boats—Germany, 12,- 
993 tons; United States, 
3,977 tons. 

Torpedo Boat Destroyers— 
United States, 7,880 tons; 
Germany, 4,850 tons. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 





It will be seen from 
the table that Germany 
outranks the United 
States in battleship ton- 
nage, in unprotected 
cruisers and in torpedo 
hoats, while in the four 
other classes this coun- 
try’s navy, so far at least 
as tonnage goes, is su- 
perior. The great dis- 
crepancy in coast de- 
fense vessels is mainly 


AMERICAN BLUEJACKETS AT DRILL--A LANDING PARTY FROM THE BATTLESHIP KENTUCKY ASHORE AT THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD. 
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due to our collection of more or less an- 
tique monitors, whose fighting value is 
problematical, at the best. 

- According to figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Naval Intelligence, we have 
no less than fifty nine vessels now build- 
ing, as against eighteen under construc- 
tion for the German navy. This sounds 
gratifying; but it is a condition that 
will not long obtain. On the heels of 
yermany’s newly formulated plan for 
doubling, or practically doubling, her 
already formidable fleet, comes the re- 
port of our own Secretary of the Navy, 
who modestly recommends the con- 
struction of two more battleships, two 


armored cruisers, and some light draft 
gunboats. 


GERMANY’S GREAT SCHEME OF CON- 
STRUCTION. , 

Germany ‘has settled upon a definite 
and far reaching program of construc- 
tion, a logical and comprehensive 
scheme of naval reorganization. So 
enormous is the stride that she will 
make by reason of this new departure, 
that if the ships she has decided to build 
were included in the count, her place 
as a naval power would now be ahead 
of France and second only to that of 
Great Britain. 





SAILORS GOING ON BOARD THE KENTUCKY AT THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD. THE ENGRAVING SHOWS THE 
BATTLESHIP’S SUPERPOSED TURRETS, AN AMERICAN NOVELTY IN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. THE 
SAILORS ARE IN THEIR WORKING KIT, OR “‘WASH CLOTHES.” 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 
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It is indeed a long look ahead that 
Germany has taken, her financial pro- 
visions extending. to the year 1916. 
Unlike the German Reichstag, the Amer- 
ican Congress has settled upon no defi- 
nite naval policy, nor until recently did 
it much concern itself with that shad- 
owy maxim which asserts that peace 





must prepare for war. Navies are 
not built in a day, and it is too 
late, as moralizing A%sop noted, to 
whet the sword when the trumpet 
sounds to draw it. One recalls 
here what happened three years 
ago—that eager rush to the bar- 
gain counters of Europe in a sud- 
den and frantic effort to purchase 
ships which Congress had failed to 
provide. It is to be hoped that 
the terse comment of Captain W. 
H. Brownson has not been lost to 
memory. “ With ten battleships,” 
said that able officer, prior to setting 
out on his search for such war ships as 
friendly nations might be disposed to 
sell, “* war with Spain would be improb- 
able; with fifteen battleships, it would 
be impossible.” 

Largely through the impetus given 
by that war, the nation now possesses a 
comparatively fine and effective fleet. 
But the dominant idea in Washington 
seems to be that sufficient for the day 
are the appropriations thereof, and no 
adequate or systematic provision has 
heen made for replacing vessels as they 
become worn out or obsolete. 

The fact that war vessels rapidly lose 
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their efficiency is well recognized in all 
navies. It plays an important part in 
Germany’s building program. Framers 
of that measure estimate that by the 
year 1917 seventeen battleships and 
coast defense vessels, ten first and sec- 
ond class cruisers, twenty nine third 
class cruisers and gunboats, and twelve 






A GERMAN MARINE BATTALION, ABOUT TO EMBARK FOR 


CHINA, ON PARADE AT THE KIEL NAVY YARD. 
From a photograph by Renard, Kiel. 


divisions of torpedo boats and destroy- 
ers will have become obsolete. Estima- 
ting the exact year when ships now mod- 
ern will become obsolete, the Kaiser’s 
government provides for new ships to 
take the place of the old ones as fast 
as these drop out of service. By this 
plan, the German fleet will always re- 
main at the strength designed for it. 
The bill authorizing the new program 
laid down the principle that the life of a 
battleship or coast defense vessel should 
be considered as twenty five years, that 
of a cruiser as twenty years. Upon at- 
taining these ages, men of war are to be 
considered as obsolete, and are to be re- 
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placed by new ones. Doubtless many of 
Germany's ships will still be more or 
less serviceable long after they have 
reached the age limit prescribed by law; 
and as the projected increase is in ad- 
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Built and building, Germany has twen- 
ty three battleships to our eighteen, and 
six armored cruisers to our eight. 
Against her superiority in numbers is 
to be set the fact that our ships—at 
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GUN DRILL ON A GERMAN MAN OF WAR—PRACTISING THE CREW OF A THREE AND A HALF INCH RAPID 
FIRE GUN. 


dition to her present formidable fleet, it 
will be seen that she intends to have a 
‘navy both of great size and of splendid 
efficiency. 


BATTLESHIPS AND ARMORED CRUISERS. 


A navy’s main fighting strength lies 
in its battleships and armored cruisers. 





least, as American experts view them— 
are individually better fighters than 
hers. It is true that on paper the Ger- 
man vessels have a slight advantage 
in the very important point of speed; 
whether they would do better under the 
fierce strain of actual service is a ques- 
tion upon which opinions would prob- 
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ably differ. It is pretty.safe to say that 
they would not if all our ships were 
Oregons, and all our chief engineers 
men like Robert Milligan, who speeded 
that naval bulldog from Puget Sound to 
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of 10,288 tons; speed, 154 knots; thick- 
ness of armor, 18 inches; armament, 4 
thirteen inch guns, 8 eight inch, 4 six 


inch, 20 six pounders, 7 one pounders, 
and 2 machine guns. The Branden- 
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GUN DRILL ON A GERMAN MAN OF WAR—THE CREW OF A SIX INCH GUN LYING DOWN WHILE THE GUNS 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DECK ARE FIRED. 


the West Indies. Our vessels unques- 
tionably carry a heavier armament. 
Some detailed comparisons may be in- 
teresting. Take, for instance, our first 
trio of battleships, Indiana, Oregon, 
and Massachusetts, and the Branden- 
burg, a German type of about the same 
date. The Indiana, launched in 1893, is 


burg, launched in 1891, is of 10,100 
tons; speed, 164 knots; thickness of ar- 
mor, 152 inches; armament, 6 eleven 
inch guns, 6 four inch, 8 three and a 
half inch, 12 one and a half inch, and 8 
machine guns. 

It will be seen that the American 
ship has the more powerful battery and 
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the heavier armor protection. In the 
matter of speed, it should be borne in 
mind that the sixteen and a half knots 
of the Brandenburg was a trial trip 
performance, and that trial trip per- 
formances are seldom, if ever, repeated 
in actual service. The Indiana did not 
prove speedy during the war with Spain, 
but her sister ship, the Oregon, demon- 
strated her ability to make fifteen knots 
at short notice in pursuing the Cristo- 
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inch, 12 one and a half inch, and eight 
machine guns. 


THE LATEST NAVAL TYPES. 


In the latest and most powerful 
types, our forthcoming battleships of 
the Pennsylvania class—which now ex- 
ist only on paper, the contracts not hav- 
ing been awarded—and the German 
“C” class, as yet unnamed, we find 
that, allowing for the smaller size of 
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THE KIEL NAVAL STATION IN WINTER—-GERMAN 


bal Colon—a feat which is more remark- 
able than it sounds. 

Taking a later type of battleship, we 
find again the same relative differences, 
the advantage still. being with the 
American in everything except speed. 
The Kearsarge (United States), launched 
in. 1898, is of 11,525 tons; speed, 16 
knots; thickness of armor, 163 inches; 
armament, 4 thirteen inch guns, 4 eight 
inch, 14 five inch, 26 six pounders, 6 
one pounders, and 4 machine guns. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse (Germany), 
launched in 1899,-is of 11,000 tons; 
speed, 18 knots; thickness of armor, 12 
inches; armament, 4 nine inch guns, 
18 five inch, 12 three and a quarter 


TORPEDO BOATS LAID UP AND COVERED WITH ICE. 


the latter, there is little difference in 
strength. The Pennsylvania will be of 
13,500 tons; speed, 184 knots; thick- 
ness of armor, 9 inches; armament, 4 
twelve inch, 4 eight inch, 12 six inch, 
and 41 smaller guns. The new German 
battleships, now building, will be of 
11,700 tons; speed, 18 knots; thickness 
of armor, 94 inches; armament, 4 nine 
inch, 18 six inch, and 32 smaller guns. 

Germany's list of twenty three bat- 
tleships is swelled by the inclusion of 
some very old ships—one of them, the 
Konig Wilhelm, older than the empire 
itself, dating from 1868. Four more, 
the Preussen, Friedrich der Grosse, 
Kaiser, and Deutschland, were built in 
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ON A GERMAN MAN OF WAR—RECEIVING A VISITING OFFICER. 
1873 and 1874. Then came the Baden, and the Oldenburg, 5,200 tons, added 
‘Bayern, and Sachsen, 7,441 tons each, between 1878 and 1887. All these ves- 














ON A GERMAN TORPEDO BOAT—TARGET PRACTICE WITH A SIX POUNDER WHILE THE BOAT IS UNDER WAY. 
From a photograph by Renard, Kiel. 
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sels are older than any of our first line 
men of war. The modern German navy 
really began with the Brandenburg, 
Weissenburg, Kurfiirst Friedrich Wil- 
helm, and Worth, each of 10,100 tons, 
built in 1891 and 1892. The Kaiser 
Friedrich III, Kaiser Wilhelm II, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse followed be- 
tween 1896 and 1899; and during the 
last two years seven ships of 11,700 tons 
have been laid down, only two of which 


still afloat with a second class rating, 
and did very good service three years 
ago. Next, in 1893, came the Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon, each of 
10,288 tons; and in 1896, the Iowa, of 
11,410 tons. In 1897 five new battle- 
ships were ordered—the Alabama, 
Kearsarge, Kentucky, Wisconsin, and II- 
linois. Of these the Illinois is not quite 
finished; but meanwhile another class 
of slightly larger and more powerful 
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THE MUZZLES OF THE THREE DYNAMITE GUNS, MORE CORRECTLY TERMED TUBES, OF THE CRUISER 
VESUVIUS, ONE OF THE “FREAK SHIPS” OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Peabody, Boston. 


—the Kaiser Barbarossa and the Kaiser 
Karl der Grosse—have been launched 
and christened, the rest being desig- 
nated by letters, C, D, E, F, and G. 
It may be remarked that if imposing 
names won victories, the navy of the 
Hohenzollerns would sweep the seas. 
Our own great men of war are. prob- 
ably familiar to most readers, but a 
brief recapitulation may not be a waste 
of space. We built no battleships till 
1892, when the Texas and the ill fated 
Maine (6,300 tons each) were launched. 
The Maine is lost, but her sister ship is 





ships—to be called Maine, Missouri, and 
Ohio—is well under way; and Congress 
last year authorized five more, upon 
which no work has yet been done. 
These last will be christened Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, New Jersey, Virginia, 
and Rhode Island. 


OUR GUNS AND GUNNERY. 
American ships have always excelled 
in their guns and gunnery, and the tra- 
dition is likely to be maintained. In 
recent vears the British Armstrong and 
the French Creusot weapons have been 
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regarded as the most 
powerful of their kind 
in the world; but that 
opinion may now be re- 
vised. American naval 
ordnance is today in- 
ferior to none. Wri- 
ting some months ago, 
Captain Orde Browne, 
of the British Roval 
Artillery, said: 

“The United States 
have now in hand a new 
twelve inch gun, giv- 
ing, it is claimed, 2,800 
foot seconds muzzle ve- 
locity, with a projec- 
tile of 850 pounds, im- 
plying a muzzle energy 
of 46,246 foot tons. 
Before this the French 
39,395 foot tons pales 
even at the muzzle, and 
every hundred yards’ 
range tells against the 
lighter French projec- 
tile.” 

The gun has lived up 
to expectations, and it 
is with this splendid 
weapon that our new 
battleships will be 
armed. 

In armored cruisers, 
there is no pair of Ger- 
man and American ves- 
sels of nearly identical 
size and date that can 
be used for a compar- 
ison. Our fine Brook- 
lyn (9,215 tons, 21 
knots, launched in 
1895) was excelled in 
size and armament, 
though not in speed, by 
Germany’s Fiirst Bis- 
marek, which, launch- 
ed in 1897, is of 10,650 
tons and 19 knots, with 
eight inch armor, and a 
battery of 4 nine inch, 
12 six inch, and 28 
smaller guns. The 
German type will in 
turn be surpassed in 
fighting and running 
power by our Califor- 
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EN AND A HALF KNOTS; LAUNCHED IN 1892) PASSING THROUGH THE KAISER WILHELM CANAL, THE GREAT 
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Renard, Kiel. 
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AMERICAN BLUEJACKETS DRILLING AT THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD—THIS MANEUVER REPRESENTS THE 


DEFENSE OF A GUN 


BY A LANDING PARTY. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


nia, now building, which will be of 12,- 
000 tons, 22 knots, with six inch armor, 
and carrying 4 eight inch, 14 six inch, 
and 48 smaller guns. 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION OF PERSONNEL. 


An interesting feature not given in 
this comparison is the complement of 


crews. ‘The ship’s company of the Fiirst 
Bismarck is 565 officers and men; that 
of the California will consist of no less 
than 822. This is a large complement 
for a cruiser to carry, and unless more 
liberal provisions are made for the navy 
personnel, there will be extreme diffi- 
culty in providing full crews for vessels 
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THE WISCONSIN, THE NEWEST AND FASTEST OF AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS, IN THE DRY DOCK AT THE PUGET 


SOUND NAVAL STATION. 


THE WISCONSIN’S CONTRACT SPEED WAS SIXTEEN KNOTS, BUT SHE MADE 


SEVENTEEN AND FOUR TENTHS ON HER RUN FROM PUGET SOUND TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
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GERMAN MARINES AT RIFLE PRACTICE IN THE NAVAL STATION AT KIEL—FIRING IN THE STANDING, KNEELING, 
AND PRONE POSITIONS. : 


From a photograph by Renard, Kiel. 


of this class. For even now the United 
States navy has more ships than it has 
officers and men to fill them. Rear 
Admiral Crowninshield, in a recent re- 
port, pointed out this pressing need, 
and Secretary Long has frequently 
made urgent appeals to have the au- 
thorized number increased. 


At the date of Admiral Crownin- 
shield’s report, the ships in commission 
were manned by 1,062 officers and 14,- 
996 enlisted men. The full comple- 
ment would have been 1,272 officers and 
22,181 men. Since then several large 
vessels have been put in commission. It 
was possible to do so only by laying up 

















THE MONITOR PURITAN (SIX THOUSAND TONS; SPEED, TWELVE KNOTS; MAIN BATTERY, FOUR TWELVE 


INCH GUNS). 


THE MONITOR IS A PECULIAR AMERICAN TYPE OF VESSEL, DESIGNED FOR COAST 


DEFENSE, WITH SLOW SPEED, LOW FREEBOARD, AND HEAVY GUNS. 
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vided for the years-1904 to 
1920 inclusive: 


1904. 1920, 
Flag officers ......... 19 3: 
Post captains........ 60 102 
Commanders......... 131 224 
Lieutenant comman- 
ee 234 455 
Lieutenants....... 382 647 
Sublieutenants ...... 274 628 
a eee 304 
Cadets ..... ae 140 
Engineer officers.... 180 427 


Medical officers..... 182 341 
Accountant officers. 137 234 
Rank and file........ 25,089 54,920 

The formidable nature 
of the proposed extension 
of the German naval force 
is, in the opinion of this ob- 
serving officer, even more 
evident from this table 
than from the program of 
new shipbuilding. ‘The 
three grades of lieutenant 
commander, lieutenant, 
and sublieutenant will to- 
gether include more than 
seventeen hundred names. 
Thirty years ago the num- 
ber of leutenants which 
sufficed for the wants.even 








THE GEKMAN ARMORED CRUISER AEGIR (3,600 TONS), IN DRY DOCK. 


an equal number of men of war, so that 
their crews might be transferred to the 
newer ships. 

To show how differently this matter 
of personnel is viewed in Germany, the 
following table, compiled by Lieutenant 
Howard, is given. It shows the full list 
of officers and men that will be pro- 


of the British navy was 
fixed at only six hundred. 

Sending warships to sea with two 
thirds of their crews, and laying up 
others for lack of men, may be safe in 
time of peace, but what should we do 
in a great war? It is difficult to get 
good seamen at short notice; it is im- 
possible to get good officers. In the 
brief campaign against Spain, when our 

















THE GERMAN CRUISER HANSA (5,900 TONS; SPEED, NINETEEN KNOTS; LAUNCHED IN 1898) AT KIAOU- 
CHAU, GERMANY’S NAVAL STATION IN CHINA. 
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ONE OF GERMANY’S GREAT NAVAL STATIONS—WORKMEN COMING OUT OF THE IMPERIAL NAVY YARD AT 


WILHELMSHAVEN. 


TWO GREAT NEW DRY DOCKS ARE NOW BEING BUILT HERE, 


AT A COST OF TWELVE MILLION MARKS, 


casualty list was marvelously small, the 
strain upon the personnel of our navy 
was exceedingly severe. What would it 
be in a contest with a foeman worthy of 
our steel ? 

The matter of personnel, and another 
very important matter—the building of 
adequate docks and repairing stations— 
5M 


is commended to the attention of all 
those interested in the maintenance of 
American power on the seas. There is 
food for study and reflection in the 
thorough and systematic way in which 
Germany is dealing with all these ques- 
tions in the building up of her new 
navy. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AND HER FUTURE 
HUSBAND. 

Since it is generally accepted as true 
that all the world has an affectionate 
regard for those in love, it is especially 
fitting to reintroduce this department in 
THE Munsey with “ her majesty Queen 
Wilhelmina, of the house of Orange and 
Nassau, Queen of the Netherlands by 
the grace of God and with the favor of 
all the people,” and the man she has 
chosen to wed, Duke Henry of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin. Royal marriages are 
usually arranged by diplomats or states- 
men who have no more concern for the 
personal feelings of what newspapers 
call “the high contracting parties” 
than they have for the nursery prattle 
of princes and princesses. Politicians 
haven’t much use for sentiment them- 
selves, because it is expensive; but they 
realize that sentiment in other people 
enables them to hold their places. 

Once in a while royal young persons 
tell the statesmen and diplomats to go 
to, and insist upon making their own 


DUKE HENRY OF MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN. 
From a photograph by Zieber, Berlin. 


choice. Queen Victoria did that when 
she proposed to Prince Albert of Co- 
burg, to the disgust of politicians, diplo- 
mats, and members of other royal fami- 
lies. Even in England her choice 
was not approved at first, and during 
most of their married life the husband 
of Queen Victoria had rather a hard 
time of it; but there was never a hap- 
pier marriage, as all the world knows, 
and all the world hopes that the girl 
Queen of Holland, who also proposed, 
will be as fortunate in her choice. 

She is a handsome, well grown girl 
of twenty. There are so many unat- 
tractive royal women that one is prone 
to think of them all as being rather 
ugly; but Wilhelmina’s face is distinct- 
ly attractive. Her features are regular 
and good, and she has a sweet, fresh 
girlishness which the responsibilities of 
reigning are likely soon to erase, more’s 
the pity. She inherited most of her 
good qualities from her mother, who 
was Princess Emma of Waldeck when 
she married William III. The old King 





WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
From a photograph by Wegner & Mottu, Amsterdam, 


A ROYAL LOVE MATCH—QUEEN WILHELMINA AND HER CONSORT. 
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of Holland was three times his bride’s 
age, and, had he not been a king, he 
would have been considered a rather dis- 
reputable person; but at least he had 


decent acts of his life, the Hollanders 
mourned, for it threatened the extine- 
tion of their reigning house. 

Therefore, when William III married 









































BENJAMIN B. ODELL, JR.. WHO HAS SUCCEEDED VICE PRESIDENT ELECT ROOSEVELT AS 
GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Prince, Washington. 


more vigor than his son and heir, the 
Prince of Orange, who spent most of his 
time in Paris, where he was derisively 
known as “Citrons”—and indeed a 
lemon described him better than an 
orange. When the Prince of Orange 
died, which was really one of the most 


the young Princess Emma and a daugh- 
ter was born to them, the Netherlanders 
were glad. They watched the girl grow 
up under the guidance of her mother, a 
truly good and noble woman; and when 
the child was crowned, they rejoiced 
greatly. But they are very jealous of 
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“pops” IN KHAKI—FIELD MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR 
AND PRETORIA, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


From a photograph by Van Hoepen, Pretoria. 





any menace of encroach- 
ment by their powerful 
neighbors of Germany, and 
when the queen announced 
that she purposed making 
Duke Henry her consort, 
there seemed to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of her 
subjects to be provoked, 
even while they were se- 
cretly admiring her inde- 
pendence. 

Duke Henry is a fairly 
good looking youth, with- 
out any history to speak of, 
which is a most encourag- 
ing thing in a person of 
high rank. The grand 
duchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin is in the north- 
ern part of Germany, a flat, 
sandy land along the Bal- 
tic coast, the only province 
of the empire where the 
population is declining. 


GOVERNOR ODELL OF NEW 
YORK. 

It is really true that 
Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., did 
not want to be Governor 
of the Empire State—an 
office which many persons 
regard as being next to the 
Presidency in honor. Mr. 
Odell is a politician, and 
has been one for years. He 
was chairman of the Re- 
publican State committee, 
and gave up a considerable 
part of his time to the 
work without receiving a 
penny in return. He class- 
ed politics under the head 
of amusements. Primarily, 
he was a business man, and 
he has made a comfortable 
fortune. 

Politics to him are what 
a yacht, fast horses, pic- 
tures, and things of that 
sort are to other men. He 
is a past master in the 
game. He has played it 
ever since he was eighteen 
years old, when he drove 
an ice wagon in Newburg, 
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COMMANDANT CHRISTIAN DE WET, THE FAMOUS BOER GUERRILLA LEADER—THE KHAKI TROUSERS HE 
WEARS IN THIS PICTURE WERE CAPTURED FROM A BRITISH SUPPLY TRAIN IN HIS RAID UPON 
THE RAILWAY AT THE RHENOSTER RIVER. 
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and established friendships that time 
has strengthened. Office holding never 
appealed to him. He was twice elected 
to Congress, despite his protests,and then 
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man who pared down bills until the cost 
of burying a member of the House was 
only a third of what it had been for 
years and years. His position as chair- 









































CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., ELDEST SON OF THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT—HE 


IS THE HARDEST 


WORKING MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, AND AN INVENTIVE MECHANICAL GENIUS. 


From a photograph by Bradley, New York. 


those who supported him learned of a 
very curious thing in his nature. Mr. 
Odell, the politician, would ask for 
many things that Mr. Odell, the Con- 
gressman, would not grant. To this day 
he is remembered in Congress as the 


man of the committee on accounts made 
this possible. 

When Mr. Odell was elected Gover- 
nor, those of his party who are in poli- 
tics solely for what they can get out of 
it, jubilated. He is known as a machine 
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a gether, but seated at his desk he is a 
very strong man, and he can express 
himself with a force and directness that 
is most convincing. 


“BOBS” OF KANDAHAR AND PRETORIA. 
It is probable that Lord Roberts’ 
fame as a general is, to the popular 
mind, undergoing something of an 
eclipse, by reason of the fact that he re- 
cently returned as a conqueror from a 
country which was not yet conquered. 
Roberts spent eleven months in 
South Africa. When he left, the 
Boers, or rather an irreconcilable mi- 
nority of them, were still in the field 
as scattered and disorganized, but yet 
formidable, guerrilla fighters. When 
he came there, they were a powerful 
army with a strong political system 
behind it; they had overrun and an- 
nexed British provinces; three Brit- 
ish forces, with the towns they held, 
were besieged and in imminent dan- 
ger of capture; and Buller’s army 





MRS. ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, WHO WAS MISS 
ELSIE FRENCH BEFORE HER MARRIAGE 
ON JANUARY 14 LAST. 


From a photograph by Alman, New Vork. 






man, and it was taken for granted that 
he would use his high office to increase 
the power of the party organization, just 
as he had bent his energies in that 
direction as chairman of the State 
committee. But Governor Odell 
quickly showed that he considered 
his duty to the State paramount. 
At the very beginning he staggered 
the politicians by announcing that 
he would not approve an appropria- 
tion for what is called “ the supple- 
mentary list.” 

Heretofore it has been the cus- 
tom, after all the legitimate places 
in the gift of the Legislature have 
been filled, to appoint men to cer- 
tain positions created for the purpose, 
and requiring no work at all, simply to 
give an excuse for paying about sixty 
thousand dollars a year to party workers 
who “ have to be taken care of,” to use 
the popular expression. When the poli- 


ticiane recovered from the shock of this 417532 6. VANiEEEEES, Soom SUnVITING Sm 


AND PRINCIPAL HEIR OF THE LATE COR- 


announcement their rage was boundless, NELIUS VANDERBILT, FROM WHOM HE 
but it did not move Governor Odell. He INHERITED ABOUT FORTY MIL- 
is not an eloquent public speaker; in LION DOLLARS. 


fact, he lacks the gift of oratory alto- From a photograph by Pach, New York. 
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FRANK GOULD, YOUNGEST SON OF THE LATE JAY GOULD, DRIVING A PAIR OF HORSES THAT WON A 
FIRST PRIZE AT LAST WINTER’S NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


From a photograph by Pach, New Vork. 


corps had proved unable to meet the sit- 
uation. Landing in January, ahead of 
the needed reinforcements, Roberts be- 
gan his advance on February 12. On 
March 12 he had marched a hundred 


and fifty miles, relieved Kimberley, 
captured Cronje, and entered Bloem- 
fontein. His need of horses and sup- 
plies compelled a seven weeks’ halt at the 
former Free State capital; then came 









































THE GATHMANN TORPEDO GUN, BUILT TO FIRE A DYNAMITE PROJECTILE WITH THE SAME VELOCITY 
AND RANGE AS AN ORDINARY SHELL—CONGRESS APPROPRIATED SIXTY FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THIS EXPERIMENTAL GUN, WHICH IS FORTY FOUR FEET LONG 


AND WEIGHS NEARLY SIXTY TONS. 
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ISADOR DE LARA, WHO DESPITE HIS 
NAME IS AN ENGLISHMAN, 
POSER OF “‘ MESSALINE” AND 


OTHER OPERAS. 


From a photograph by Blanc, Monte Carlo. 


the deciding movement of the 
war, the two hundred and fifty 


mile march to Pretoria. 
The Boers had laughed 
to scorn the idea that 
British soldiers could 
reach their stronghold, 
or take it if they did 
reach it; and most for- 
eign critics had agreed 
with them. 

Moving forward on 
May 3, pushing the 
Boers back from every 
line they tried to hold, 
and bridging the rivers 
as he went, Roberts en- 
tered Pretoria on June 
5. The New York Sun, 
an unfriendly critic, in 
announcing that the 
Transvaal capital had 
fallen, said that “ ex- 
cept for a little warfare 
to come, which this fact 
must make desultory 
and aimless,’ the war 
was over. “ Roberts,” 
it added, “is the most 
conspicuous military 
commander in Europe.” 
And all this was en- 
tirely true. 

After the taking of 
Pretoria, the chief mili- 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI, THE GREAT ITALIAN 
COMPOSER, WHO DIED JANUARY 26. 


See article on page 852). 





GIACOMO PUCCINI, COMPOSER OF “LA 
BOHEME” 
WHO IS REGARDED AS VERDI'S 


AND OTHER OPERAS, 


SUCCESSOR. 


From a photograph by Guigoni & Bossi, Milan. 


tary events in South Africa 
were the capture of Prinsloo, 


with four thousand 
men, at Fouriesburg 
(July 30), and the final 
destruction of the 
Boers’ organization by 
the occupation of 
Komatipoort (Septem- 
ber 24), cutting off 
their last source of 
supplies and compel- 
ling the abandonment 
of nearly all their re- 
maining artillery. 
The fact that these 
successive blows did 
not bring about a 
complete surrender no 
more detracts from 
Roberts’ work than 
Grant’s fame is les- 
sened by the trouble 
that Quantrell’s guer- 
rillas gave the Federal 
forces at the close of 
the Civil War. 

As a political and 
military entity, the 
difference between the 
Boers of January, 
1900, and the Boers of 
January, 1901, is the 
difference between a 
house and a pile of 
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bricks; and it was Roberts who knocked 
down the house, 

Nor did the little field marshal re- 
turn to England to luxuriate in idle- 
ness or to bask in public adulation. On 
the day of his arrival in London he 
went from the luncheon table in Buck- 
ingham Palace to his desk in the war 





GEORGE VON L. MEYER, OF BOSTON, RECENTLY 
APPOINTED UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO 
ITALY TO SUCCEED GENERAL DRAPER. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


office, from which he has deelined to be 
drawn away by the invitations that have 
been rained upon him by enthusiastic 
admirers. 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET. 
Every war develops some military 
genius of whom the world had not even 
dreamed. Usually, he is a man of mili- 
tary training whose capacities were un- 
appreciated or had not found opportu- 
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nity for expression. But now and then 
there comes a general without any tech- 
nical or practical education, or even 
previous knowledge of the game of war, 
who accomplishes wonders. Such a man 
was General Forrest. Before the Civil 
War, Forrest was an overseer of ne- 
groes, so illiterate that he could scarce- 





BARON MUMM VON SCHWARZENSTEIN, APPOINTED 
GERMAN MINISTER TO CHINA TO SUCCEED 
THE LATE BARON VON KETTELER. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


ly read or write, and yet he proved him- 
self one of the greatest cavalry leaders 
of the century. He was one of the few 
men who won distinction in that war 
without being graduates of West Point. 

History furnishes few more remark- 
able illustrations of this development of 
military genius in unexpected quarters 
than that of Christian De Wet, the Boer 
general. De Wet was quite unknown to 
the world at large until the war was 
well under way—indeed, until after the 
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fall of Bloemfontein had marked the be- 
ginning of its inevitable end. Then he 
began, with his wonderfully clever dash 
upon Broadwood’s  detach- 
ment at Sannas Post, that 
remarkable career as a guer- 
rilla leader which at this 
writing is neither closed nor 
in any apparent danger of 
closing unless he and his fol- 
lowers weary of their brave 
but useless resistance. British officers 
and foreign attachés agree that he is a 
truly great military genius, and that his 
exploits, considering the forces at his 
command, have been remarkable. 

In “The Great Boer War,’ Conan 
Doyle thus sketches the most daring 
leader of the Boer cause: 





COUNT VON ZEPPELIN, INVENTOR OF A DIRIGIBLE 
AIRSHIP WHICH HAS MADE SUCCESSFUL TRIPS 
OVER THE LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 


From a photograph by Brandseph, Stuttgart. 
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Christian De Wet, the elder of the two brothers 
of that name, was at this time in the prime of 
life, a little over forty years of age. He was a 
burly, middle sized, bearded man, poorly educated, 


THE STATUE OF THE MARQUIS DE ROCHAMBEAU, 
COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH TROOPS AT YORK- 
TOWN, DESIGNED BY HAMAR, AND UNVEILED 
IN JUNE LAST IN VENDOME, ROCHAM- 
BEAU’S NATIVE TOWN. 


but endowed with much energy and common 
sense. His military experience dated back to 
Majuba Hiil, and he had a large share of that race 
hatred which is intelligible in the case of the 
Transvaal, but inexplicable in a Free Stater who 
has received no injury from the British Empire. 
Some weakness of his sight compels the wearing of 
tinted spectacles. 

The English newspapers say that De 
Wet has done more damage to the Brit- 
ish army than any other half dozen men 
in South Africa, and yet he is respected 
and admired by officers and men alike, 
though his recent shooting of a peace 
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LORD ALVERSTON, FORMERLY SIR RICHARD WEBSTER, 
WHO WAS BRITISH COUNSEL IN THE VENEZUELA 
ARBITRATION CASE, AND WHO SUCCEEDED THE 
LATE LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN AS LORD 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


envoy is regarded as a deplorable blot 
upon his fair fame. 


THE YOUNGER VANDERBILTS. 

There are some very rich people in 
this world who, at times, must feel 
willing to sacrifice a large part of their 
wealth if they could secure a little se- 
clusion and privacy. Just because he 
is a Vanderbilt, and inherited the major 
part of his father’s fortune, when Alfred 
Gwynn married Miss Elsie French, 
newspapers all over the land must print, 
for weeks in advance, column after col- 
umn about the wedding. There was 
nothing at all unusual about the mar- 
riage of this irreproachable young man 
of twenty three to a truly fine type of 
the American girl. It took place with 
the approval of parents and the honest 
congratulations of friends. The cere- 
mony was marked with no unusual dis- 
play, nor with anything out of the ordi- 
nary, but the young couple must needs 


have their every movement described 
with more or less accuracy, their wear- 
ing apparel pictured, and, in fact, every- 
thing that observing eyes could see or 
ingenious brains invent about them pub- 
lished in newspapers all over the land. 
Much space and big head lines were 
devoted to the announcement that Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt did not attend the 
wedding of his brother, and this gave 
an excuse for telling all over again how 
Cornelius was practically disinherited 
because of his marriage, which his 
father disapproved, the bulk of the for- 
tune going to the second son. To avoid 
a contest over the will, the younger 
brother is understood to have handed 
over something like five millions to Cor- 
nelius. It was not generally known 
that, in spite of this settlement, which 
seemed a generous one, the two brothers 
were not on a fraternal basis. The wed- 
ding was a very fine function, as befitted 
a true love match, for the young people 
have been sweethearts ever since they 
were children, and money had nothing 
whatever to do with the marriage. Al- 
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GEORGE, DUKE OF YORK AND CORNWALL, AND HEIR 
APPARENT TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES—SOLDIER, JOURNALIST, AUTHOR, DIPLOMAT, 
AND STATESMAN. MR. HAY IS ONE OF THE LEADING PUBLIC MEN OF THE DAY. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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He has one of the finest col- 
lections of first editions in this 
country. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
was educated with the idea of 
controlling the greater part of 
his father’s fortune, is the 
hardest working member of 
the family. He was graduated a. 
from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale, and not only 
has he been a hard student, but 
he has secured a practical edu- ‘ 
cation in the shops of the New 
York Central. He has adapted 
certain improvements of the 
marine boiler to the locomo- 
tive, and his inventions have 
attracted so much attention 
that engineering bodies have 
asked him to lecture before 
them. It is said that there is 
no happier member of the 
Vanderbilt family than Cor- 
nelius, who sacrificed nearly ' 
forty millions for the privilege 
of marrying the woman he 
loved. 











THE LEAST KNOWN GOULD. 
It is an easy step from the 
Vanderbilt family to the 
Goulds, and it is interesting to 
learn something about the 
least known of all the children 
of the late Jay Gould. Frank 
Gould, the famous financier’s 
youngest son, is a modest . 
young fellow of twenty two, 
who seems bent upon attract- 
ing as little attention as pos- 
sible. He and his sister, Miss 
Helen Gould, are devoted to 
each other, which may be ac- 
counted for partly on the 
ground that they are the only 
unmarried members of the 
family. She cares little for so- 
ciety, but she thinks her 
brother should be more inter- 
ested in it, and so they had a 
THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL GRANT IN FAIRMOUNT place at Newport last summer, 
PARK, PHILADELPHIA. but it did not seem to appeal 
to him particularly. 
Like his brothers, Frank 
fred Vanderbilt is fond of books, like Gould is fond of outdoor sport. Trot- 
his uncle, Frederick W. Vanderbilt. ting horses, automobiles, and dogs are 



































From a copyrighted photograph by Rau, Philadelphia. 
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first in his favor. He enjoys 
driving a pair of his own 
horses, while George Gould 
goes in principally for hunt- 
ers. Howard Gould finds his 
greatest enjoyment in yacht- 
ing; Edwin Gould likes so- 
ciety and business. [rank 
Gould exhibited a team at 
the National Horse Show, 
last November, which won a 
first prize, and which appears 
in the engraving on page 880. 
He has three fast gasoline 
automobiles which he im- 
ported from France, and he 
has paid some fancy prices 
for fine dogs. 

Frank Gould manages to 
attract little attention. He 
has been photographed so lit- 
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THE RIGHT REV. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., BISHOP OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIOCESE OF NEW YORK, WHO 
SET ON FOOT THE LATEST CRUSADE AGAINST 
MISGOVERNMENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood New York. 





THE REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, OF 
THE NEW COURT CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, LONDON, WHO IS TO TAKE 

UP THE LATE DWIGHT L. MOODY’S 
WORK IN THIS COUNTRY. 


tle, and has appeared so sel- 
dom in public places, that his 
face is not at all familiar, 
and he can move about with 
greater impunity than most 
members of the great mon- 
eved families. He is as dem- 
ocratic as an exceedingly shy 
man can be. He always 
speaks in a very low voice, 
which sounds apologetic to 
most of those who hear it the 
first time. 


THE WINSTON CHURCHILLS. 

There has been a vast deal 
of confusion resulting from 
the similarity in name be- 
tween two young men who 
have nothing in common ex- 
cept their names and the fact 
that each of them has writ- 
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ten clever books. 
The American 
Winston Churchill 
leaped into sudden 
fame as the author 
of “ Richard Car- 
vel.” His home is 
in St. Louis, al- 
though he has re- 
cently removed 
from there to New 
York. He is mar- 
ried, and has a 
charming wife. 
Sefore “ Carvel,” 
Mr. Churehill 
wrote a story called 
“The Celebrity,” 
which attracted at- 
tention in spite of 
its faults; and no 
doubt he has other 
novels coming, for 
a successful author 
is not likely to 
be content to rest 
upon his laurels. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, OF AMERICA, WELL KNOWN AS 
THE AUTHOR OF “RICHARD CARVEL” AND 
OTHER NOVELS. THE TWO CHURCHILLS 
ARE NOT RELATED. 


From a photograph by Strauss, St. Louis. 
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THE COUNTESS VON WALDERSEE, THE AMERICAN 
WIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL VON WALDERSEE, 
COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN CHINA. 


From a photograph by Colette, Spa. 








Winston Chur- 
chill of England is 
a son of the late 
Lord Randolph 
Churehill, and a 
first cousin of the 
present Duke of 
Marlborough. His 
mother-was a 
daughter of Law- 
rence Jerome, of 
New York, and is 
now Mrs. Cornwal- 
lis West, having 
married a husband 
who is somewhat 
younger than her 
son. The twenty 
six years of his life 
have been remark- 
ably full of varie- 
gated experiences, 
Ife went through a 
campaign with the 
forces of Campos 
during the revolt 
in Cuba, then an- 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, OF ENGLAND, WAR CORRES- 

PONDENT, LECTURER, AND MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT FOR OLDHAM; 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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other with General Lockhart on the 

sritish Indian frontier, and yet another 
with Kitchener in the Sudan—all before 
he was twenty four. At Omdurman he 
was attached to the Twenty First Lan- 
cers, and was with them in their famous 
charge through a nullah full of der- 
vishes. Finding the army too slow an 
avenue to fame, he resigned and tried 
for a seat in Parliament—unsuccess- 
fully. The Boer War of course attract- 
ed him to South Africa. He went there 
as a correspondent, but as soon as he 
reached the front he got into the fight- 
ing and was captured. Escaping from 
prison in Pretoria, he made his way to 
safety through a series of adventures so 
surprising that they sound like the mar- 
velous narrations of a press agent. Then 
he marched back to the Boer capital 
with Roberts’ victorious forces, and re- 
turned to England to try again for Par- 
liament, this time with success. 

Last winter he came to America to 
lecture under the auspices of the inde- 
fatigable Major Pond, who “ boomed ” 
him as if he had been a circus freak. 


SECRETARY HAY AND THE TREATY. 

John Hay, Secretary of State, has 
been very much in the public eye dur- 
ing the past few months because of the 
treaty which he negotiated with Lord 
Pauncefote, the British ambassador in 
W ashington, and which the United 
States Senate refused to ratify in its 
original form. 

The question at issue has been ob- 
scured by the vast amount of rhetoric 
that has been expended upon it; yet the 
main point is quite a simple one. Mr. 
Hay’s proposed treaty established the 
neutrality of the canal to be built across 
the isthmus. In time of war, the water- 
way would not be affected, and the com- 
merce of the world would go on, except 
in so far as the powers engaged in fight- 
ing each other were concerned. The 
canal would be on exactly the same basis 
as the one at Suez, whose neutrality is 
guaranteed by a convention of nations. 
In opposition to this, a powerful body 
of opinion, both in and out of the Sen- 
ate, insists that any canal between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific must be under 
the control of the United States. Many 
people would have us fortify it, to em- 
6M 
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phasize the fact that it is ours, and that 
we can do as we please with it. 

Now, if this should be done, and the 
United States should be at war with 
some other sea power, our enemies might 
swoop down on the canal, take posses- 
sion of it if they could, or—which would 
be far easier—destroy it. In either 
case, it is quite possible that we should 
have less to say about its control there- 
after. Nevertheless, the Senate de- 
clared against a guarantee of neutrality, 
and insisted on the insertion of some 
rather vague phrases which do not say 
that the United States may fortify the 
canal, but which seem to mean it. 

There has been talk about Secretary 
Hay resigning because of the action of 
the Senate in attacking his treaty, but 
in all probability there is jittle ground 
for the rumor. 


COUNT VON ZEPPELIN AND HIS AIR SHIP. 

The air ship industry has had some- 
thing of a boom in Europe during the 
past year, and Count Von Zeppelin has 
carried off the chief honors. He is a 
cold blooded scientific Teuton who made 
his first balloon ascension in America 
in 1863, while watching the operations 
of the Civil War as a German military 
attaché. He has been experimenting in 
aeronautics ever since, and the huge 
structure he built at Friedrichshafen, 
on Lake Constance, is the result of these 
years of study, and of the expenditure 
of a vast sum of money. 

His air ship consists of a balloon four 
hundred and thirteen feet long and 
thirty nine feet in diameter, incased in 
an aluminum frame, and supporting two 

cars in which are the passengers and the 
engines for propulsion and steering. 
Last October he made a trial trip which 
was pronounced successful. 

The German war department thinks 
that Zeppelin’s idea is of military value, 
and has appropriated a considerable sum 
for further trials. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the count is still far from 
having a really practical and service- 
able air ship. To mention one out of 
several weak points in his invention, it 
appears that he has chosen windless 
days for his demonstrations, and that 
even a moderate breeze would render 
his huge balloon quite unmanageable. 











COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THE story opens on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris, whither many Huguenots 
have been lured in the belief that, since the marriage of the sister of Charles IX to the Protestant King 
of Navarre, civil strife is at an end. But the infamous mother of the young monarch has persuaded him 
to consent to the extermination of those whom she considers enemies to the throne, and among those 
endangered by the impending tragedy are Mille. de Vrillac, a Huguenot maiden in whom Count Hannibal 
de Tavannes, a Catholic nobleman, is interested, and her betrothed, M. de Tignonville. On leaving the 
Louvre that evening, Tignonville dismisses his attendants and sets out to keep an appointment. While 
passing through the streets, he notices the preparations for the massacre, but he is quite unsuspicious of 
their real nature, and thinks that the people are merely arranging for another féte. When he reaches 
his destination, he enters what he believes to be the house designated, but instead finds himself in a ren- 
dezvous of Catholics. Believing him to be one of them, they give him the insignia which are to be worn 
by all who take part in the bloody work. While he is here, Marshal de Tavannes enters, and with him 
his brother Hannibal, who recognizes the young Huguenot, but does not betray him. When finally the 
bells of the city ring out the signal, Tignonville makes his way to the house of Mlle. de Vrillac. He finds 
Count Hannibal already there, in the act of driving off a horde of ruffians. This accomplished, he enters 
with Tignonville, and offers to save the lives of all present if Mlle. de Vrillac will consent to be his wife. 
She vehemently refuses at first, but on the arrival of a larger and more truculent mob, she signifies her 








assent. 


With a small band of his retainers, Tavannes drives the rabble back, until they encounter a 


number of priests and Sorbonne students, who stand fast. 





VI (Continued ). 


E VEN Tavannes’ daredevils recoiled 
before the tonsure. The check 
thus caused allowed those who had 
budged a breathing space. They rallied 
behind the black robes, and began to 
stone the pikes; who in their turn with- 
drew until they formed two groups, 
standing on their defense—the one be- 
fore the window, the other before the 
door. 

Count Hannibal had watched the at- 
tack and the check as a man watches 
a play—with smiling interest. In the 
panic, the torches had been dropped or 
extinguished, and now between the 
house and the sullen crowd, which hung 
back, yet grew moment by moment more 
dangerous, the daylight fell cold on the 
littered street and the cripple’s huddled 
form prone in the gutter. A priest 
raised on the shoulders of the lean man 
in black began to harangue the mob, 
and the dull roar of assent, the bran- 
dished arms, that greeted his appeal, had 
their effect on Tavannes’ men. They 
looked to the window, and muttered 
among themselves. It was plain that 
they had no stomachs for a fight with 


the church, and were anxious for the 
order to withdraw. 

But Count Hannibal gave no order, 
and, much as his people feared the cowls, 
they feared him more. Meanwhile the 
speaker’s eloquence rose higher; he 
pointed with frenzied gestures to the 
house. The moo groaned, and suddenly 
a volley of stones fell among the pike- 
men, whose corselets rattled under the 
shower. The priest seized that moment. 
He sprang to the ground, and to the 
front. He caught up his robe and 
waved his hand, and the mob, as if im- 
pelled by a single will, rolled forward in 
a thundering wave, before which the 
two handfuls of pikemen—afraid to 
strike, yet afraid to fly—were swept 
away like straws upon the tide. 

But against the solid walls and oak 
barred door of the house the wave beat, 
only to fall back again, a broken, seeth- 
ing mass of brandished arms and raven- 
ing faces. One point alone was vulner- 
able, the window, and there in the gap 
stood Tavannes. Quick as thought, he 
fired two pistols into the crowd; then, 
while the smoke for a moment hid all, 
he whistled. 

Whether the signal was a summons 
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to his men to fight their way back—as 
they were doing to the best of their 
power—or he had resources still un- 
seen, was never known. For, as the 
smoke began to rise, and while the 
rabble before the window, cowed by the 
fall of two of their number, were still 
pushing backward instead of forward, 
there rose behind them strange sounds, 
yells, and the clatter of hoofs, mingled 
with screams of alarm. A second, and 
into the loose skirts of the crowd came 
charging, helter skelter, pell mell, a 
score of galloping, shrieking, cursing 
horsemen, attended by twice as many 
footmen, who clung to their stirrups, 
or to the tails of the horses, and yelled 
and whooped, and struck in unison 
with the maddened riders. 

“On! On!” the foremost shrieked, 
rolling in his saddle, and foaming at the 
mouth. “Bleed in August, bleed in 
May! Kill!” And he fired a pistol 
among the rabble, who fled every way 
to escape his rearing, plunging charger. 

“Kill! Kill!” cried his followers, 
cutting the air with their swords, and 
rolling two and fro on their horses in 
drunken emulation. “Bleed in Au- 
gust, bleed in May!” 

“On! On!” cried the leader, as the 
crowd which beset the house fled every 
way before his reckless onset. “ Bleed 
in August, bleed in May! ” 

The rabble fled, but not so quickly 
but that one or two were ridden down, 
and this for an instant checked the 
riders. Before they could pass on, 
“ Ohé! ” cried Count Hannibal from his 
window. “Ohé!” with a shout of 
laughter. “ Ride over them, dear broth- 
er! Make a clean street for my wed- 
ding! ” 

Marshal Tavannes—for he, the hero 
of Jarnac, was the leader of this wild 
orgy—turned that way, and strove to 
rein in his horse. “ What ails them?” 
he cried, as the maddened animal reared 
upright, its iron hoofs striking fire from 
the slippery pavement. 

“They are rearing like thy Bayard!” 
Count Hannibal answered. “ Whip 
them; whip them for me! Tavannes! 
Tavannes! ” 

“What? This canaille?” 
“ Aye, that canaille! ” 
“Who touches my brother touches 
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Tavannes! ” the marshal replied, and 
spurred his horse among the rabble, who 
had fled to the sides of the street and 
now strove hard to efface themselves 
against the walls. “ Begone, dogs; be- 
gone!” he cried, still hunting them. 
And then, “You would bite, would 
you?” And, snatching another pistol 
from his boot, he fired it among them, 
careless whom he hit. “Ha, ha! That 
stirs you, does it? ” he continued as the 
wretches fled headlong. “ Who touches 
my brother touches Tavannes! On! 
On!” 

Suddenly, from a doorway near at 
hand, a somber figure darted into the 
roadway, caught the marshal’s rein, and 
for a second checked his course. The 
priest—for a priest it was, Father Peze- 
Jay, the same who had addressed the 
mob—held up a warning hand. “ Halt! ” 
he cried, with burning eyes. “ Halt, 
my lord! It is written, thou shalt not 
spare the Canaanitish woman. *Tis not 
to spare the king has given command 
and a sword, but to kill! ’Tis not to 
harbor, but to smite! To smite!” 

“Then smite I will! ” the marshal re- 
torted, and with the butt of his pistol 
struck the zealot down. Then, with as 
much indifference as he would have 
treated a Huguenot, he spurred his 
horse over him, with a mad laugh at his 
jest. “ Who touches my brother touches 
Tavannes!” he yelled. “ Touches Ta- 
vannes! On! On! Bleed in August, 
bleed in May! ” 

“On!” shouted his followers, striking 
about them in the same desperate 
fashion. They were young nobles who 
had spent the night feasting at the 
palace, and, drunk with wine and mad 
with excitement, had left the Louvre at 
daybreak to rouse the city. “ A Jarnac! 
A Jarnac! ” they cried, and some saluted 
Count Hannibal as they passed. And 
so, shouting and spurring and follow- 
ing their leader, they swept away down 
the now empty street, carrying terror 
and a flame wherever their horses bore 
them that morning. 

Tavannes, his hands on the ledge of 
the shattered window, leaned out laugh- 
ing, and followed them with his eyes. 
A moment, and the mob was gone, the 
street was empty; and one by one, with 
sheepish faces, his pikemen emerged 
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from the doorways and alleys in which 
they had taken refuge. They gathered 
about the three huddled forms that lay 
prone and still in the gutter; or, not 
three—two. For while they approached 
them, one, the priest, rose slowly and 
giddily to his feet. He turned a face 
bleeding, lean, and relentless towards 
the window at which Tavannes stood. 
Solemnly, with the sign of the cross and 
with uplifted hands, he cursed him in 
bed and at board, by day and by night, 
in walking, in riding, in standing, in 
the day of battle, and at the hour of 
death. The pikemen fell back appalled, 
and hid their eyes; and those who were 
of the north crossed themselves, and 
those who came from the south bent two 
fingers downwards. But Hannibal de 
Tavannes laughed; laughed in his mus- 
tache, his teeth showing, and bade them 
move that carrion to a distance, for it 
would smell when the sun was high. 
Then he turned his back on the street, 
and looked into the room. 


VIL. 


THE movements of the women had 
overturned two of the candles; a third 
had fluttered out. The three that still 
burned, contending pallidly with the 
daylight, which each moment grew 
stronger, imparted to the scene the air 
of a debauch too long sustained. The 
disordered board, the wan faces of the 
servants cowering in their corner, mad- 
emoiselle’s frozen look of misery, all in- 
creased the likeness, which a common 
exhaustion so far strengthened that 
when Tavannes turned from the win- 
dow, and, flushed with his triumph, met 
the others’ eyes, his seemed the only 
vigor, and he the only man in the com- 
pany. ‘True, beneath the exhaustion, 
beneath the collapse of the victims, 
there burned passions, hatreds, repul- 
sions, as fierce as the hidden fires of the 
volcano; but for the time they smol- 
dered, ash choked and inert. 

He flung the discharged pistols on the 
table. “If yonder raven speak truth,” 
he said, “ I am like to pay dearly for my 
wife, and to have but a short time to 
enjoy her. The more need, mademoi- 
selle, for speed, therefore. You know 
the old saying, ‘Short signing, long 
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seisin’? Shall it be my priest, or your 
minister? ” 

M. de Tignonville started forward. 
“ She promised nothing!” he cried, and 
struck his hand on the table. 

Count Hannibal smiled, his lip curl- 
ing. “ That is for mademoiselle to say,” 
he replied. 

“ But if she says it? If she says it, 
monsieur? What then?” 

Tavannes drew out a comfit box, such 
as it was the fashion of the day to carry, 
as men of a later time carried a snuff 
box. He slowly chose a prune, “ If she 
says it?” he answered. “Then M. de 
Tignonville has regained his mistress. 
And M. de Tavannes has lost his bride.” 

“ You say so?” 

“Yes. But 4: 

“ But what? ” 

“ But she will not say it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Yes, monsieur, why not?” the 
younger man cried trembling. 

“ Because, M. de Tignonville, it is not 
true.” 

“ But she did not speak! ” Tignonville 
retorted, with passion—the futile pas- 
sion of the bird which beats its wings 
against a cage. “She did not speak. 
She could not promise, therefore.” 

Tavannes ate the prune slowly, 
seemed to give a little thought to its 
flavor, approved it a true Agen plum, 
and at last spoke. “It is not for you 
to say whether she promised,” he re- 
turned drily, “nor for me. It is for 
mademoiselle.” 

* You leave it to her? ” 

“J leave it to her to say whether she 
promised.” 

“Then she must say no,” Tignonville 
cried in a tone of triumph and relief, 
“for she never spoke. Mademoiselle, 
listen!” he continued, turning with 
outstretched hands and appealing to her 
with passion. “ Do you hear? Do you 
understand? You have but to speak to 
be free! You have but to say the word, 
and monsieur lets you go! In God’s 
name, speak! Speak then, Clotilde! 
Oh! ”—with a gesture of despair, as she 
did not answer, but continued to sit 
stony and hopeless, looking straight be- 
fore her, her hands picking convulsive- 
ly at the fringe of her girdle. “She 
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does not understand! Fright has 
stunned her! Be merciful, monsieur! 
Give her time to recover, to know what 
she does. Fright has turned her brain.” 

Count Hannibal smiled. “I knew 
her father and her uncle,” he said, “ and 
in their time the Vrillacs were not wont 
to be cowards. Monsieur forgets, too,” 
he continued with fine irony, “ that he 
speaks of my betrothed.” 

“It is a lie!” 

Tavannes raised his eyebrows. “ You 
are in my power,” he said coldly. “ For 
the rest, if it be a lie, mademoiselle hag 
but to say so.” 

“ You hear him? ” Tignonville cried. 
“Then speak, mademoiselle! Clotilde, 
speak! Say you never spoke, you never 
promised him! ” 

The young man’s voice quivered with 
indignation, with rage, with pain; but 
most, if the truth be told, with shame— 
the shame of a position strange and un- 
paralleled. For in proportion as the 
fear of death instant and violent was 
lifted from him, reflection awoke, and 
the situation in which he stood took 
uglier shape. It was not so much love 
that cried to her, love that suffered, an- 
guished by the prospect of love lost; as 
in the highest natures it might have 
been. Rather it was the man’s pride 
which suffered ; the pride of a high spirit 
which found itself helpless between the 
hammer and the anvil, in a position so 
false that hereafter men might say of 
the unfortunate that he had bartered 
his mistress for his life. He had not! 
But he had perforce to stand by; he had 
to be passive under stress of circum- 
stances, ard by the sacrifice, if she con- 
summated it, he would in fact be saved. 

There was the pinch. No wonder 
that he cried to her in a voice which 
roused even the servants from their 
lethargy of fear. “Say it!” he cried. 
“Say it, before it be too late. Say you 
did not promise! ” 

She turned her face to him slowly. 
“T cannot,” she whispered; “I cannot. 
Go,” she continued, a spasm distorting 
her features. “Go, monsieur. Leave 
me. It is over.” 

“What? You promised him?” 

“ T—promised him.” 

“Then,” the young man cried, in a 
transport of resentment, “TI will be no 
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part of the price. See! There! And 
there!” He tore the white sleeve 
wholly from his arm, and, rending it in 
twain, flung it on the floor and trampled 
on it. “It shall never be said that I 
stood by and let you buy my life! I go 
into the street and I take my chance.” 
And he turned to the door. 

But ‘Tavannes was before him. 
“No,” he said; “ you will stay here, M. 
de Tignonville!” And he set his back 
against the door. 

The young man looked at him, his 
face convulsed with passion. “I shall 
stay here?” he cried. “ And why, mon- 
sieur? What is it to you if I choose to 
perish? ” 

“Only this,” Tavannes retorted: “I 
am answerable to mademoiselle now, in 
an hour I shall be answerable to my 
wife—for your life. Live, then, sir, for 
you have no choice. In a month you 
will thank me—and her.” 

“Tam your prisoner? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And I must stay here—to be tor- 
tured? ” Tignonville cried. 

Count MHannibal’s eyes sparkled. 
Sudden stormy changes, from indiffer- 
ence to ferocity, from irony to invee- 
tive, were characteristic of the man. 
“Tortured!” he repeated grimly. 
“You talk of torture while Piles and 
Pardaillan, Teligny and Rochefoucauld, 
lie dead in the street! While your 
cause sinks withered in a night, like a 
gourd! While your servants fall butch- 
ered, and France rises round you in a 
tide of blood! Bah! ”—with a gesture 
of disdain—“ you make me also talk 
and I have no love for talk, and small 
time. Mademoiselle, you at least act 
and do not talk. By your leave, I return 
in an hour, and I bring with me—shall 
it be my priest, or your minister? ” 

She looked at him with the face of 
one who awakes slowly to the full hor- 
ror, the instant dread, of her position. 
But she did not answer. 

He nodded. “ As I please?” he said 
lightly. “Very well.” And walking 
to the shattered, gaping casement— 
through which the cool morning air 
blew into the room and gently stirred 
the hair of the unhappy girl—he said 
some words to the man on guard out- 
side. Then he turned to the door, but 
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on the threshold he paused, looked with 
a strange expression at the pair, and 
signed to Carlat and the servants to go 
out before him. 

“Up, and lie close above!” he 
growled. “ Open a window or look out, 
and you will pay dearly for it! Do you 
hear? Up! Up! You, too, old crop 
ears. What, would you? ”’—with a sud- 
den glare as Carlat hesitated. “ That is 
better! Mademoiselle, until my _ re- 
turn.” 

He saw them all out, followed them, 
and closed the door on the two; who, 
left together, alone with the gaping 
window and the disordered feast, main- 
tained a strange silence. The girl, grip- 
ping one hand in the other as if to quell 
her rising horror, sat looking before 
her, and seemed barely to breathe. The 
man, leaning against the wall at a little 
distance, bent his eyes not on her, but 
on the floor, his face gloomy and dis- 
torted, 

His first thought should have been 
of her and for her; his first impulse to 
console, if he could not save her. His 
it should have been to soften, if that 
were possible, the fate before her; to 
prove to her by words of farewell, the 
purest and most sacred, that the sacri- 
fice she was making, not to save her own 
life, but the lives of others, was appre- 
ciated by him who paid with her the 
price. 

And all these things, and more, may, 
have been in M. de Tignonville’s mind; 
they may even have been uppermost in 
it, but they found no expression. The 
man remained sunk in a somber reverie. 
He had the appearance of thinking of 
himself, not of her; of his own position, 
not of hers. Otherwise he must have 
looked at her, he must have turned to 
her; he must have owned the subtle at- 
traction of her unspoken appeal when 
she drew a deep breath and slowly 
turned her eyes on him, mute, asking, 
waiting what he should offer. 

Surely he should have! Yet it was 
long before he responded. He sat 
buried in thought of himself, and of the 
position, the vile, the unworthy posi- 
tion, in which her act had placed him. 
At length the constraint of her gaze 
wrought on him, or his thoughts be- 
came unbearable, and he looked up and 
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met her eyes, and with an oath he sprang 
to his feet. 

* It shall not be!” he cried, in a tone 
low, but full of fury. “ You shall not 
do it!) I will kill him first! I will kill 
him with this hand! Or”—a_ step 
took him to the window, a step brought 
him back—brought him back exultant, 
and with a changed face—“ or better, 
we will thwart him yet. See, mad- 
emoiselle, do you see? Heaven is merci- 
ful! For a moment the cage is open! ” 
His eyes shone with excitement, the 
sweat of sudden hope stood on his brow 
as he spoke. “Come! It is our only 
chance!” And he caught her by her 
arm, and strove to draw her to the win- 
dow. 

But she hung back, staring at him. 
“Qh, no, no!” she eried. 

“Yes, yes, I say!” he responded. 
“You do not understand. The way is 
open! We can escape, mademoiselle, we 
can escape! ” 

“T cannot! I cannot!” 
still resisting him. 

“ You are afraid? ” 

“ Afraid? ”—she repeated the word in 
a tone of wonder. “ No, but I cannot. 
I promised him. I cannot. And, oh, 
God!” she continued, in a sudden out- 
burst of grief, as the sense of general 
loss, of the great common tragedy, 
broke on her and whelmed for the mo- 
ment her private misery. “ Why should 
we think of ourselves? They are dead, 
they are dying, who were ours, whom we 
loved! Why should we think to live? 
What does it matter how it fares with 
us? We cannot be happy. Happy?” 
she continued wildly. “ Are any happy 
now? Or is the world all changed in a 
night? No, we could not be happy. 
And at least you will live, Tignonville. 
I have that to console me.” 

“Live!” he responded vehemently. 
“Tlive? I would rather die a thousand 
times. A thousand times rather than 
live shamed! Than see you sacrificed to 
that devil! Than go out with a brand 
on my brow, for every man to point at 
me! JI would rather die a thousand 
times! ” 

“And do you think that I would 
not?” she answered, shivering. “ Bet- 


she wailed, 


ter, far better, die than—than live with 
him! ” 
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“Then why not die? ” 

She stared at him, wide eyed, and 
a sudden stillness possessed her. 
“How?” she whispered. “ What do 
you mean? ” 

“That!” he said. And as he spoke, 
he raised his hand and signed to her to 
listen. <A sullen murmur, distant as 
yet, but borne to the ear on the fresh 
morning air, foretold the rising of an- 
other storm. The sound grew in inten- 
sity, even while she listened; and yet 
for a moment she misunderstood him. 
“Oh, God!” she eried, out of the agony. 
of nerves overwrought, “ will that bell 
never stop? Will it never stop? Will 
no one stop it?” 

“Tis not the bell!” he cried, seizing 
her hand as if to focus her attention. 
“It is the mob you hear. ‘They are re- 
turning. We have but to stand a mo- 
ment at this open window, we have but 
to show ourselves to them, and we need 
live no longer! Mademoiselle!  Clo- 
tilde! If you mean what you say, if 
you are in earnest, the way is open!” 

“ And we shall die—together! ” 

“Yes, together. But have you the 
courage to die? ” 

“lhe courage to die?” she eried, a 
brave smile lighting the whiteness of 
her face. “ The courage were needed to 
live. I am ready, quite ready. It can 
be no sin! ‘To live with that in front 
of me were the sin! Come!” For the 
moment she had forgotten her people, 
her promise. It seemed to her that 
death would absolve her. 

He moved under the impulsion of her 
hand until they stood at the gaping 
window. The murmur, which he had 
heard indistinctly a moment before, had 
grown to a roar of voices. The mob, 
on its return along the Rue St. Honoré, 
was nearing the house. He stood, his 
arm supporting her, and they waited, a 
little within the window. Suddenly he 
stooped, his face scarcely less white than 
hers; their eyes met, and he would have 
kissed her. 

She did not withdraw from his arm, 
but she drew back her face, her eyes 
half shut. “No! No!” she murmured. 
“While I live Iam his. But we die to- 
gether, Tignonville! We die together. 
It will not last long, will it? And after- 
wards yi 
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She did not finish the sentence, but 
her lips moved in prayer, and over her 
features grew a far away, rapt look, such 
a look as that which on the face of an- 
other Huguenot lady of like birth, Phil- 
lippine de Luns—vilely done to death 
in the Place Maubert fourteen years be- 
fore—silenced the ribald jests of the 
lowest rabble in the world. An hour or 
two earlier, awed by the abruptness of 
the outburst, she had shrunk from her 
fate, she had known fear. Now that she 
stood out voluntarily to meet it, she, 
like many a woman before and since, 
feared no longer. She was lifted out 
of and above herself. 

But death was long in coming. Some 
cause beyond their knowledge stayed 
the onrush of the mob along the street. 
The din, indeed, persisted, deafened, 
shook them; but the crowd seemed to 
be at a stand a few doors down the Rue 
St. Honoré. For a half minute, a long 
half minute, which appeared an age, it 
drew no nearer. Would it draw nearer ? 
Would it come on? Or would it turn 
again? 

The doubt, so much worse than de- 
spair, began to sap that courage of the 
man which is always better fitted to do 
than to suffer. The sweat rose on Ti- 
gnonville’s brow as he stood listening, 
his arm round the girl—as he stood lis- 
tening and waiting. It is possible that 
when he had said a minute or two ear- 
lier that he would rather die a thousand 
times than live thus shamed, he had 
spoken a little beyond the mark. Or it 
is possible that he had meant his words 
to the full. But in this case we may 
take it that he had not pictured what 
was to come—that he had not gaged 
correctly his power of passive endur- 
ance. He was as brave as the ordinary 
man, as the ordinary soldier; but mar- 
tyrdom, the apotheosis of resignation, 
comes more naturally to women than to 
men, more hardly to men than to wom- 
en. Had the crisis come quickly he 
would have met it. But he had to wait, 
and to wait with that howling of wild 
beasts in his ears; and for this he was 
not prepared. A woman might be con- 
tent to die after this fashion; but a 
man? 

His color went and came, his eyes be- 
gan to rove hither and thither. Was it 
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too late even now to escapt? Too late 
to avoid the consequences of the girl’s 
silly persistence? Too late to ? 
Her eyes were closed, she hung half 
lifeless on his arm. She would not 
know, she need not know till after- 
wards. And afterwards she would 
thank him! Meantime the window was 
open, the street was empty, and still the 
crowd hung back and did not come on. 

And he remembered that two doors 
away was a narrow passage, which, leav- 
ing the Rue St. Honoré, turned at right 
angles under a beetling archway, to 
emerge in the Rue du Roule. If he 
could gain that unseen by the mob! But 
he would gain it. With a swift move- 
ment, his mind made up, he took a for- 
ward step. As he did so, he tightened 
his grasp on the girl’s waist, and, seiz- 
ing with left hand the end of the bar 
which the assailants had torn from its 
setting in the window jamb, he turned 
to lower himself. One long step would 
land him in the street. 

But at that moment she awoke from 
the stupor of exaltation. She opened 
her eyes with a startled movement, and 
met his gaze. 

He was in act to step backwards and 
downwards, dragging her after him. 
But it was not this betrayed him. It 
was his face, which in an instant told 
her all—told her that he sought not 
death, but life! With a moan, she strug- 
gled upright and strove to free herself. 
But he had the purchase of the bar, and 
by this time he was furious and deter- 
mined. Whether she would or no, he 
would save her, he would drag her out. 
But then, as consciousness fully re- 
turnéd, she, too, took fire. 

“No! No!” she cried. “TI will not! 
1 will not! ” and she struggled more vio- 
lently. 

“ You shall! ” he retorted between his 
teeth. “ You shall not perish here.” 

But she had her hands free, and even 
as he spoke she thrust him from her 
passionately, desperately, with all her 
strength. He had his one foot in the 
air at the moment, and in a flash it was 
done. With a cry, he lost his balance 
and his hold, and tumbled backwards 
through the window; and she, panting 
and half fainting, recoiled—recoiled into 
the arms of Hannibal de Tavannes, who, 
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unseen by eithér, had entered the room 
a long minute before. From the thresh- 
old, with a smile all his own, he had 
watched the contest and the result. 


VILL. 


M. DE TIGNONVILLE was shaken by 
his fall, and in the usual course of things 
would have lain where he was and 
groaned. But when a man has once 
turned his back on death he is apt to 
fancy it at his shoulder. He has small 
stomach for surprises, and is in haste 
to set as great a distance as possible 
between the ugly thing and himself. It 
was so with the Huguenot. Shot sud- 
denly into the full publicity of the 
street, he knew that at any instant dan- 
ger might take him by the nape; and 
he was on his legs and glancing up and 
down before the clatter of his fall had 
traveled the length of three houses. 

The rabble was still a hundred paces 
away, piled up and pressed about a house 
where men were being hunted as men 
hunt rats. He saw that he was un- 
noted, and quickly apprehension gave 
place to rage. His thoughts turned 
back, hissing hot, to the thing that had 
happened; and in a paroxysm of shame 
he shook his fist at the gaping casement 
and the sneering face of his rival, dimly 
seen in the background. Ifa look would 
have killed Tavannes—and her—it had 
not been wanting. 

For it was not only the man that M. 
de Tignonville hated at this moment; 
he hated mademoiselle also, the unwit- 
ting agent of the other’s triumph. She 
had thrust him from her; she had re- 
fused to be guided by him; she had re- 
sisted, thwarted, shamed him. Then 
let her take the consequences of her 
choice. She willed to perish: let her 
perish! 

He did not acknowledge even to him- 
self the real forefront of her offense, the 
proof to which she had put his courage, 
and the failure of that courage to stand 
the test. Yet it was this, though he 
had himself provoked the trial, which 
burned up his chivalry, as the smug- 
gler’s fire burns up the dwarf heath 
upon the Landes. It was the discovery 
that in a heroic hour he was no hero 
which gave force to his passionate ges- 
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ture, and which next momer* sent him 
storming down the beetling passage to 
the Rue du Roule, his heart a mael- 
strom of fierce vows and fiercer menaces. 

He had reached the further end of 
the alley, and was on the point of en- 
tering the street, before he remembered 
that he had nowhere to go. His lodg- 
ings were no longer his, since his land- 
lord knew him to be a Huguenot, and 
would doubtless betray him. The same 
reason forbade him to approach those 
of his faith whom he had frequented ; 


and beyond the religion he had few ac-- 


quaintances, and these of the newest. 
Yet the streets were impossible. He 
walked them on the utmost edge of 
peril; he lurked in them under the blade 
of an impending axe. And, whether he 
walked or lurked, he went equally at the 
mercy of the first comers bold enough to 
take his life. 

The sweat stood on his brow as he 
stood hesitating under the low arch of 
the alley end, tasting the bitter forlorn- 
ness of the dog banned and set for death 
in that sunlit city. In every window of 
the gable end which faced his hiding 
place, he fancied an eye watching his 
movements; in every distant step he 
heard the footfall of doom coming that 
way to his discovery. And while he 
trembled, he had to reflect, to think, to 
form some plan. 

In the town was no place for him, 
and short of the open country no safety. 
But how could he gain the open coun- 
try? If he succeeded in reaching one 
of the gates—St. Antoine or St. Denis, 
in itself a task of difficulty—it would 
only be to find the gate closed, and the 
guard on the alert. Then it flashed on 
him that he might cross the river, and 
at the notion his eye kindled. It was 
possible that the massacre had not ex- 
tended to the southern suburb; possible 
even that, if it had, the Huguenots who 
lay there—La Force and Montgomery 
and Chartres, with the men of the north 
—might be strong enough to check it, 
and even to turn the tables on the Paris- 
ians, 

His color returned. He was no cow- 
ard, as soldiers go; and if it came to 
fighting he had courage enough. He 
could not hope to cross the river by the 
bridge, for there, where the goldsmiths 
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lived, the mob was like to be most busy. 
But if he could reach the bank he might 
procure a boat at some deserted point, 
or, at the worst, he might cross by 
swimming. 

‘ From the Louvre at his back came 
the sound of shots; from every quarter 
the murmur of distant crowds, or the 
faint, lamentable cries of victims. But 
the empty street before him promised 
an easy passage, and he ventured into it 
and passed quickly through it. He met 
no one, and no one interfered with him; 
but as he went he had glimpses of pale 
faces that from behind the casements 
watched him come and turned to watch 
him go; and so heavy on his nerves was 
the pressure of this silent ominous at- 
tention, that he blundered at the end 
of the street. He should have taken 
the southerly turning; instead, he kept 
straight on, found himself in the Rue 
Ferronerie, and a moment later all but 
plunged into the arms of a band of city 
guards, who were making a house to 
house visitation. 

He owed his safety rather to the con- 
dition of the street than to his presence 
of mind. The Rue Ferronerie, narrow 
in itself, was so choked at this date by 
stalls and bulkheads, that an edict di- 
recting the removal of those which abut- 
ted on the cemetery wall had been is- 
sued a little before. Nothing had been 
done, however, and this neck of Paris, 
this main thoroughfare between the 
east and the west, between the fashion- 
able quarter of the Marais and the fash- 
ionable quarter of the Louvre, was still a 
devious huddle of sheds and penthouses. 
Tignonville slid behind one of these, 
found that it masked the wall of an al- 
ley, and, heedless whither the passage 
led, ran hurriedly along it, expecting 
every instant to hear the hue and cry 
behind him. He did not halt or draw 
breath until he had left the soldiers far 
in the rear, and found himself astray at 
the junction of four noisome lanes, over 
two of which the projecting gables fairly 
met. Above the two other lanes a scrap 
of sky appeared, but this was too small 
to indicate in which direction the river 
lay. 

Tignonville hesitated; but while he 
looked this way and that, a burst of 
voices heralded a new danger, and he 
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shrank into a doorway. Along one of 
the lanes a troop of children, the big- 
gest not twelve years old, came dancing 
and leaping around something which 
they dragged by a string. Now one of 
the hindmost would hurl it onward with 
a kick, now another, amid screams of 
childish laughter, tripped headlong over 
the cord; now at the crossways they 
stopped to wrangle and question which 
way they should go, or whose turn it 
was to pull and whose to follow. At 
last they started afresh with a whoop, 
the leader singing, and all plucking the 
string to the cadence of the air. Their 
plaything leaped and dropped, sprang 
forward, and lingered like a thing of 
life. But it was no thing of life, as Ti- 
gnonville saw with a shudder when they 
passed him. The object of their sport 
was the naked, mutilated body of a 
child of their own age! 

His gorge rose at the sight. Fear 
such as he had not before experienced 
chilled his marrow. This was hate in- 
deed—a hate before which the mere 
strong man quailed; the hate of which 
mademoiselle had spoken when she said 
that the babes crossed themselves at her 
passing, and the houses tottered to fall 
upon her! 

He paused a minute to recover him- 
self, so deeply had the sight moved him; 
and as he stood, he wondered if that 
hate already had its cold eye fixed on 
him. Instinctively his own scrutinized 
the opposite wall; but save for two small, 
double grated windows it was blind, 
time stained and stone built, dark with 
the ordure of the city lane. It seemed 
but the back of a house, which looked 
another way. The nearer gates of an 
arched doorway were open, and a loaded 
hay cart, touching either side and brush- 
ing the arch above, blocked the passage. 
To this his gaze, leaving the windows, 
dropped, and he scanned it a moment. 
On a sudden he stiffened. Between the 
hay and the arch a hand flickered an 
instant, then vanished. 

Tignonville stared, and at first 
thought his eyes had tricked him. Then 
the hand appeared again, and this time 
it conveyed an unmistakable invitation. 
It is not from the unknown or the hid- 
den that the fugitive has aught to fear, 
and Tignonville, after casting a glance 
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down the lane—which revealed a single 
man standing with his face the other 
way—slipped across and pushed between 
the hay and the wall. He coughed. 

A voice whispered to him to climb up; 
a friendly hand clutched him in the act, 
and aided him. Ina second he was lying 
on his face, hardly squeezed between the 
hay and the roof of the arch. Alongside 
him lay a man whose features his eyes, 
unaccustomed to the gloom, could not 
discern; but the man knew him and 
whispered his name. 

“You know me?” 
tered in astonishment. 

“T marked you, M. de Tignonville, at 
the preaching last Sunday,” the other 
answered placidly. 

“You were there? ” 

‘“*T preached.” 

“Then you are M. la Tribe!” Ti- 
gnonville muttered. 

“JT am,” the clergyman answered 
quietly. “ They seized me on my thresh- 
old, but I left my cloak in their hands 
and fled. One tore my stocking with 
his point, another my doublet, but not 
a hair of my head was injured. They 
hunted me to the end of the next street, 
but I lived and still live, and shall live 
to lift up my voice against this wicked 
city.” 

The sympathy between the Huguenot 
by faith and the Huguenot by polities 
was imperfect. 'Tignonville, like most 
men of rank of the younger generation, 
was a Huguenot by polities; and he was 
in a bitter humor. He felt, perhaps, 
that it was men such as this who had 
driven the other side to extremities and 
excesses such as these: and he hardly 
repressed a sneer. “I wish I felt as 
sure!” he muttered curtly. “ You 
know that all our people are dead?” 

“ He can save by few or by many,” 
the preacher answered devoutly. “ We 
are of the few, blessed be God, and shall 
see Israel victorious, and our people as 
a flock of sheep! ” 

“T see small chance of it,” Tignon- 
ville answered contemptuously. 

“JT know it as certainly as I knew 
before you came, M. de Tignonville, that 
vou would come! ” 

“That I should come? ” 

“That some one would come,” La 
Tribe answered, correcting himself. 


Tignonville mut- 
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“1 knew not who it would be until you 
appeared and placed yourself in the 
doorway over against me, even as Oba- 
diah in the Holy Book passed before 
the hiding place of Elijah.” 

The two lay on their faces, side by 
side, the rafters of the archway low on 
their heads. 'Tignonville lifted himself 
a little, and peered afresh at the other. 
His thought was that La Tribe’s mind, 
shaken by the horrors of the morning 
and his narrow escape, had now given 
way entirely. 

“You rave, man,” he said. “ And 
this is no time for visions.” 

“T said naught of visions,” the other 
answered quietly. 

“'Then why so sure that we shall es- 
cape?” 

“Tam certified of it,’ La Tribe an- 
swered. “ And more than that, I know 
that we shall lie here some days. The 
time has not been revealed to me, but it 
will be days and a day. Then we shall 
leave this place unharmed, as we en- 
tered it, and whatever betide others, we 
shall live.” 

Tignonville shrugged his shoulders. 
“T tell you, you rave, M. la Tribe,” he 
said petulantly. “ At any moment we 
may be discovered. Even now I hear 
footsteps.” 

“They tracked me nearly to this 
place,” the minister answered placidly. 

“The deuce they did!” Tignonville 
muttered, with irritation. He dared 
not raise his voice. “I would you had 
told me that before I joined you, mon- 
sieur, and I had found a safer hi- 
ding place! When we are discov- 
ered. i 

“Then,” the other continued calmly, 
“you will see.” 

“In any case, we shall be better 
farther back,” Tignonville retorted. 
“ Here we are within an ace of being 
seen from the lane.” And he began to 
wriggle himself backwards. 

The minister laid a hasty hand on 
him. “ Have a care!” he muttered. 
“ Do not move, but listen, and you will 
understand. When I reached this place 
—it would be about five o’clock this 
morning — breathless, and expecting 
each minute to be dragged forth to 
make my confession before men, I de- 
spaired as you despair now. Like Elijah 
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under the juniper tree, I said, ‘It is 
erough, oh Lord! Take my soul also, 
for I am no better than my fellows!’ 
All the sky was black before my eyes, 
and my ears were filled with the wail- 
ings of the little ones and the lamen- 
tations of women. ‘Oh Lord, it is 
enough,’ I prayed. ‘Take my soul, or, 
if it be thy will, then as the angel was 
sent to take the cakes to Elijah, give 
me also a sign that I shall live.’ 

For a moment he paused, struggling 
with overpowering emotion. Even his 
impatient listener, hitherto incredulous, 
caught the infection, and in a tone of 
awe murmured, “ Yes? And then, M. 
la Tribe?” 

“The sign was given me. The words 
were scarcely out of my mouth when a 
hen flew up, and, scratching a nest in 
the hay, presently laid an egg.” 

Tignonville stared. “-It was timely, 
I admit,” he said. “ But it is no un- 
common thing. Probably it has its nest 
and lays here daily.” 

“ Young man, this is new mown hay,” 
the minister answered solemnly. “ This 
cart was brought here no further back 
than yesterday. It smells of the mead- 
ow, and the flowers hold their color. 
No, the fowl was sent. ‘Tomorrow it 
will return, and the next day, and the 
next, until the plague be stayed and I 
go hence. But that is not all. A while 
later a second hen appeared, and I 
thought it would lay in the same nest. 
But it made a new one, on the side on 
which you lie and not far from your 
foot. Then I knew that I was to have 
a companion, and that God had set also 
for him a table in the wilderness.” 

“Tt did lay, then? ” 

“Tt is still on the nest, beside your 
foot.” 

Tignonville was about to reply when 
the preacher grasped his arm and by a 
sign enjoined silence. He did so not a 
moment too soon. Preoccupied by the 
story, narrator and listener had paid 
no heed to what was passing in the lane, 
and the voices of men speaking close at 
hand took them by surprise. From the 
first words which reached them, it was 
clear that the speakers were the same 
who had chased La Tribe as far as the 
meeting of the four ways, and, losing 
him there, had spent the morning in 
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other business. Now they had returned 
to hunt him down, and but for a wran- 
gle which arose among them and de- 
tained them, they had stolen on their 
quarry before their coming was sus- 
pected. 

“Twas this way he ran!” “No, 
*twas the other!” they contended; and 
their words, winged with vile threats 
and oaths, grew noisy and hot. 

The two listeners dared scarcely to 
breathe. The danger was so near, it 
was so certain that if the men came 
three paces farther they would observe 
and search the hay cart, that Tignon- 
ville fancied the steel already at his 
throat. He felt the hay rustle under 
his slightest movement, and gripped 
one hand with the other to restrain 
the tremor of overpowering excitement. 
Yet when he glanced his wrath at his 
companion he ‘found him unmoved, a 
smile on his face. And M. de Tignon- 
ville could have cursed him for his folly. 

For the men were coming on! An 
instant, and they perceived the cart, 
and the ruffian who had advised this 
route pounced on it in triumph. 
“There! Did I not say so?” he cried. 
“He is curled up in that hay, for the 
Satan’s grub he is! That is where he is, 
see you! ” 

“ Maybe,” another answered grudg- 
ingly, as they gathered before it; “and 
maybe not!” 

“To hell with your maybe not!” the 
first replied. And he drove his pike 
into the hay and turned it viciously. 

The two on the top controlled them- 
selves. Tignonville’s face was livid, and 
of himself he would have slid down 
among them and taken his chance, pre- 
ferring to die fighting, to die in the 
open, rather than to perish like a rat 
in a stack. But La Tribe had gripped 
his arm and held him fast. 

The man whom the others called Si- 
mon thrust again; but too low and with- 
out result. He was for trying a third 
time, when one of his comrades who 
had gone to the other side of the lane 
announced that the men were on the 
top of the hay. 

“Can you see them?” 

“ No, but there’s room and to spare.” 

“ Oh, a curse on your room! ” Simon 
retorted. 
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“ Well, you can look.” 

“Tf that’s all, T’ll soon look!” was 
the answer. And the wretch, forcing 
himself between the hay and the side 
of the gateway, found the wheel of the 
cart, and began to raise himself on it. 
Tignonville, who lay on that hand, 
heard, though he could not see, his move- 
ments. He knew what they meant, he 
knew that in a twinkling he must be 
discovered; and with a last prayer he 
gathered himself softly for a spring. 

It seemed an age before the intruder’s 
head appeared on a level with the hays 
and then the alarm came from another 
quarter. The hen that had made its nest 
at Tignonville’s feet, disturbed by the 
movement, or by the newcomer’s hand, 
flew out with a rush and flutter as of a 
great firework. Upsetting the startled 
Simon, who slipped swearing to the 
ground, it swooped scolding and clucle 
ing over the heads of the others below, 
and, reaching the street in safety, scut 
tled off at speed, its outspread wings 
sweeping the earth in its rage. 

They laughed uproariously as Simon 
emerged, rubbing his elbow. 

“There’s for you! There’s your 
preacher! ” his former opponent jeered. 
And “ Damn her! She gives tongue as 
fast as any of them!” gibed a second. 
“ Will you try again, Simon? You may 
find another love letter there! ” 

“Have done!” a third cried impa- 
tiently. “ He'll not be where the hen 
is. Let’s back! Let’s back! I said be- 
fore that it wasn’t this way he turned. 
He’s made for the river.” 

“The plague in his vitals!” Simon 
answered furiously. “ Wherever he is, 
V’ll find him!” And he lingered, cast- 
ing vengeful glances at the hay, reluc- 
tant to confess himself wrong. But one 
of the other men cursed him for a 
fool; and presently, forced to accept his 
defeat or be left alone, he turned away. 
Slowly the footsteps and voices receded 
along the lane; slowly until silence 
swallowed them, and on the quiverin 
strained senses of the two who remaine 
behind descended the gentle influence 
of twilight and the sweet scent of the 
new mown hay on which they lay. 

La Tribe turned to his companion, 
his eyes shining. “ Our soul is escaped,” 
he murmured, “even as a bird out of 
































the snare of the fowler. The snare is 
broken and we are delivered!” His 
voice shook as he whispere’l the ancient 
words of triumph. 

But when they came to look in the 
nest at Tignonville’s feet there was no 


egg! 
IX. 


AnD that troubled M. la Tribe no 
little, although he did not impart his 
thoughts to his companion. Instead, 
they talked in whispers of the ‘things 
which had happened; of the admiral, 
of Teligny, whom all loved, of Roche- 
foucauld the accomplished, the king’s 
friend; of the princes in the Louvre, 
whom they gave up for lost, and of the 
Huguenot nobles on the farther side of 
the river, of whose safety there seemed 
some hope. Tignonville—he best knew 
why—said nothing of the fate of his 
betrothed, or of his own strange adven- 
tures in that connection; but each told 
the other how the alarm had reached 
him, and painted in broken words his 
reluctance to believe in treachery so 
black. Thence they passed easily to the 
future of the cause, and of that took 
views as opposite as light and darkness, 
as Papegot and Huguenot. The one 
was confident, the other in despair. And 
some time in the afternoon, worn out 
by the awful experiences of the last 
twelve hours, they fell asleep, their 
heads on their arms, the hay tickling 
their faces; and, with death stalking 
the lane beside them, slept soundly until 
after sundown. 

When they awoke, hunger awoke with 
them, and urged afresh on La Tribe’s 
mind the question of the missing egg. 
It was not the prick of appetite which 
troubled him; but regarding the hiding 
place in which they lay as an ark of ref- 
uge providentially supplied, protected, 
and victualed, he could not refrain from 
asking reverently what the deficiency 
meant. It was not as if one hen only 
had appeared; as if no farther prospect 
had been extended. Up to a certain 
point the message had been clear; then, 
when the hand of Providence had shown 
itself most manifestly, and in a manner 
to melt the heart with awe and thank- 
fulness, the message had been blurred. 
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Seriously the Huguenot asked himself 
what it portended, 

To Tignonville, if he thought of it at 
all, the matter was the matter of an egg, 
and stopped there. An egg might alle- 
viate the growing pangs of hunger; its 
non appearance, therefore, was a disap- 
pointment, but he traced the matter no 
farther. It must be confessed, also, 
that the hay cart was to him only a hay 
cart, and not an ark; and the sooner he 
was safely away from it the better he 
would be pleased. While La Tribe, ly- 
ing snug and warm beside him, thanked 
God for a lot so different from that of 
such of his fellows as had escaped— 
whom he pictured crouching in dark cel- 
lars, or on rooftrees exposed to the heat 
by day and the dews by night—the 
young man grew more and more restive. 

While hunger pricked him, the mean- 
ness of the part he had played moved 
him to action. About midnight, resist- 
ing the dissuasions of his companion, 
he would have sallied out in search of 
food, if the passage of a turbulent crowd 
had not warned him that the work of 
murder was still proceeding. He curbed 
himself after that, and lay still until 
daylight. But, ill content with his own 
conduct, and mad when he thought of 
his betrothed, he was in no temper to 
bear hardship cheerfully or long; and 
gradually there rose up before his mind 
the picture of Mme. St. Lo’s smiling 
face, and the fair hair that hung low on 
the white of her neck. 

He would, and he would not. Death 
that had stalked so near him preached 
its solemn lesson. But death and pleas- 
ure are never far apart; at no time, and 
nowhere, have they jostled each other 
more familiarly than in that age, wher- 
ever the influence of Italy and Italian 
art and Italian hopelessness extended. 
Again, on the one side, La Tribe’s ex- 
ample went for something with his com- 
rade in misfortune; but in the other 
scale hung relief from discomfort, with 
the immediate prospect of a woman’s 
smiles and a woman’s flatteries, of 
dainty dishes, luxury, and passion. If 
he went now, he went to her from the 
jaws of death, with the glamour of ad- 
venture and peril about him; and the 
very going into her presence was a lure. 
And then, if he had been willing before, 
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while his betrothed was still his, why 
not now when he had los? her? 

It was that last reflection—and one 
other thing which came suddenly into 
his mind—which turned the scale. 
About noon he sat up in the hay, and, 
abruptly and sullenly, “ Vl lie here no 
longer,” he said; and he dropped his 
legs over the side. “I shall go.” 

The movement was so unexpected 
that La Tribe stared at him in silence. 
Then, “ You will run a great risk, M. de 
Tignonville,” he said gravely, “if you 
do. You may go as far under cover of 
night as the river, or you may reach one 
of the gates. But as to crossing the one 
or passing the other, I reckon it a thing 
impossible.” 

“J shall not wait until night,” Ti- 
gnonville answered curtly, a ring of 
defiance in his tone. “I shall go now. 
1’ll lie here no longer!” 

“ Now?” 

* Yes, now.” 

“You will be mad if you do,” the 
other replied. He thought it the petu- 
lant outery of youth tired of inaction; a 
protest, and nothing more. 

He was speedily undeceived. ‘ Mad 
or not, I am going!” Tignonville re- 
torted. And he slid to the ground, and 
from the covert of the hanging fringe 
of hay looked warily up and down the 
lane. “It is clear, I think,” he said. 
“Good by!” . And with no more, with- 
out one upward glance or a gesture of 
the hand, with no farther adieu or word 
of gratitude, he walked out into the 
lane, turned briskly to the left, and 
vanished. 

The minister uttered a sharp cry of 
astonishment, and made as if he would 
descend also. “ Come back, sir!” he 
cried, as loudly as he dared. “M. de 
Tignonville, come back! This is folly 
or worse! ” 

But M. de Tignonville was gone. 

La Tribe waited an instant, unable to 
believe it, and still expecting his re- 
turn. At last, hearing nothing, he slid, 
greatly excited, to the ground and 
looked out. It was not until he had 


peered up and down the lane and made 
sure that it was empty, that he could 
persuade himself that the other had 
gone for good. Then he climbed slowly 
and seriously to his place again, and 
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sighed as he settled himself. “ Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel!” he mut- 
tered. “Now I know why there was 
only one egg.” 

Meanwhile Tignonville, after putting 
a hundred yards between himself and 
his bedfellow, plunged into the first 
dark entry that presented itself. Hur- 
riedly, and with a frowning face, he cut 
off his left sleeve from shoulder to el- 
bow; and this act, by disclosing his 
linen, put him in possession of the 
white sleeve which he had onee invol- 
untarily donned, and once discarded. 
The white cross on the cap he could 
not assume, for he was bareheaded. But 
he had little doubt that the white 
sleeve would suflice to protect him, and 
with a bold demeanor he made his way 
northward until he reached again the 
Rue Ferronerie. 

Excited groups were wandering up 
and down the street, and, fearing to 
traverse its crowded narrows, he went 
by lanes parallel with it as far as the 
Rue St. Denis, which he crossed. Every- 
where he saw houses gutted and doors 
burst in, and traces of a cruelty and a 
fanaticism almost incredible. Near the 
Rue des Lombards he saw a dead child, 
stripped stark and hanged on the hook 
of a cobbler’s shutter. A little farther 
on in the same street he stepped over 
the body of a handsome young woman, 
distinguished by the length and beauty 
of her hair. ‘lo obtain her bracelets, 
her captors had cut off her hands; after- 
wards—but God knows how long after- 
wards—a passer by, more pitiful than 
his fellows, had put her out of her mis- 
ery with a spit, which still remained 
plunged in her body. 

M. de Tignonville shuddered at the 
sight, and at others like it. He loathed 
the symbol he wore, and himself for 
wearing it; and more than once his bet- 
ter nature bade him return and play 
the nobler part. Once he did turn with 
that intention. But he had set his mind 
on comfort and pleasure, and the value 
of these things is raised, not lowered, by 
danger and uncertainty. Quickly his 
stoicism oozed away, and he turned 
again. Barely avoiding the rush of a 
crowd of wretches who were bearing a 
swooning victim to the river, he hur- 
ried through the Rue des Lombards and 
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reached in safety the house beside the 
Golden Maid, 

He had no doubt now on which side 
of the Maid Mme. St. Lo lived; the 
house was plain before him. He had 
only to knock. But in proportion as he 
approached his haven, his anxiety grew. 
‘l'o lose all, with all in his grasp, to fail 
upon the threshold, was a thing that 
hore no looking at; and it was with a 
nervous hand and eyes cast fearfully be- 
hind him that he plied the heavy iron 
knocker which adorned the door, 

He could not help seeing a knot of 
ruffians who were gathered under one 
of the tottering gables on the farther 
side of the street. They seemed to be 
watching him, and he fancied—though 
the distance rendered this impossible— 
that he could see suspicion growing in 
their eyes. At any moment they might 
cross the roadway, they might approach, 
they might challenge him. And at the 
thought he knocked and knocked again. 
Why did not the porter come ? 

Aye, why did he not, for now a score 
of contingencies came into the young 
man’s mind and tortured him. Had 
Mme. St. Lo withdrawn to safer quar- 
ters and closed the house? Or, good 
Catholic as she was, had she given way 
to panic, and determined to open to no 
one? Or was she ill? Or had she per- 
ished in the general disorder? 

And then, even as the men began to 
slink towards him, his heart leaped. He 
heard a footstep heavy and slow move 
through the house. It came nearer and 
nearer. A moment, and a small, grated 
Judas hole in the door slid open, and a 
servant, an elderly man, sleek and re- 
spectable, looked out at him. 

Tignonville could scarcely speak for 
excitement. “ Mme. St. Lo,” he mut- 
tered tremulously. “I come to her 
from her cousin the Comte de Tavannes. 
Quick, quick, if you please! Open to 
me!” 

“ Monsieur is alone?’ 

“Yes! Yes!” 

The man nodded gravely and slid 
back the bolts. He allowed M. de Ti- 
gnonville to enter, then with care he se- 
cured the door anew, and led the way 
across a small square court, paved with 
red tiles and inclosed by the house, but 
open to the sunshine and the blue sky. 
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A gallery which ran round the upper 
floor looked on this court, in which a 
great quiet reigned, broken only by the 
music of a fountain. A vine climbed on 
the wooden pillars which supported the 
gallery, and, aspiring higher, embraced 
the wide carved eaves that sheltered it, 
and even tapestried with green the three 
small gables that on each side broke the 
sky line. 

The grapes hung nearly ripe, and 
amid their clusters and the green lat- 
tice of their foliage Tignonville’s gaze 
sought eagerly but in vain the laughing 
eyes and piquant face of his new mis- 
tress. lor with the closing of the door, 
and the passing from him of the hor- 
rors of the streets, he had entered, as by 
magic, a new and smiling world; a world 
of tennis and roses, of tinkling voices 
and women’s wiles, a world which 
smacked of Florence and the South and 
love and life; a world which his late 
experiences had set so far from him, his 
memory of it seemed a dream. Now, as 
he drank in its stillness and its fra- 
grance, as he felt its safety and its lux- 
ury lap him round once more, he sighed, 
and with that breath rid himself of 
much, 

The servant led him to a parlor, a 
cool, shady room on the farther side of 
the tiny quadrangle, and, muttering 
something inaudible, withdrew. A mo- 
ment later a frolicsome laugh, and the 
light flutter of a woman’s skirt as she 
tripped across the court, brought the 
blood to his cheeks. 

He took a step nearer to the door, 
and his eyes grew bright. 


X. 


So far excitement had supported Ti- 
gnonville in his escape. It was only 
when he knew himself safe, when he 
heard Mme, St. Lo’s footstep in the 
courtyard, and knew that in a moment 
he would see her, that he knew also that 
he was failing for want of food. The 
room seemed to go round with him; the 
window to shift, the light to flicker. 
And then again, with equal abruptness, 
he grew strong and steady and perfectly 
master of himself. Nay, never had he 
felt a confidence in himself so over- 
whelming, or a capacity so complete. 
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The triumph of that which he had done, 
the knowledge that of so many he, al- 
most alone, had escaped, filled his brain 
with a delicious and intoxicating van- 
ity. When the door opened, and Mme. 
St. Lo appeared on the threshold, he 
advanced holding out his arms. He ex- 
pected that she would fall into them. 

But madame only backed and courte- 
sied, a mischievous light in her eyes. 
“A thousand thanks, monsieur,” she 
said, “ but you are more ready than I!” 
And she remained by the door. 

“JT have come to you through all!” 
he cried, speaking ioudly because of a 
humming in his ears. “ They are lying 
in the streets! They are dying, dead, 
are hunted, are pursued, are perishing! 
But I have come! I have come through 
all to you! ” 

She courtesied anew. “So I see, 
monsieur,” she answered. “I am flat- 
tered.” But she did not advance, and 
gradually, light headed as he was, he 
began to see that she looked at him with 
an odd closeness. And he took offense. 

“T say, madame, I have come to you 
through all!” he repeated. “ And you 
do not seem pleased! ” 

She came forward a step and looked 
at him still more oddly. “ Oh, yes,” she 
said. “I am pleased, M. de Tignon- 
ville. It is what I intended. But tell 
me how you have fared. You are not 
hurt?” 

“Not a hair!” he cried boastfully. 
And he told her in a dozen windy sen- 
tences of the adventure of the hay cart 
and his narrow escape. He wound up 
with a meaningless laugh. 

“Then you have not eaten for thirty 
six hours? ” she said. And when he did 
not answer, “I understand,” she con- 
tinued, nodding and speaking as to a 
child. And she rang a silver hand bell 
and gave an order. She addressed the 
servant in her usual tone, but to Ti- 
gnonville’s ear her voice seemed to fail 
toawhisper. Her figure—she was small 
and fairy-like—began to sway before 
him; and then in a moment, as it 
seemed to him, she was gone and he was 
seated at a table, his trembling fingers 
grasping a cup of wine which the elderly 
servant who had admitted him was 
holding to his lips. On the table before 
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(To be continued.) 


him were a spit of partridges and a cake 
of white bread. When he had swallowed 
a second mouthful of wine—which 
cleared his eyes as by magic—the man 
urged him to eat. He fell to with an 
appetite that grew as he ate. 

By and by, feeling himself again, he 
became aware that two of madame’s 
women were peering at him through the 
open doorway. He looked that way 
sharply, and they fled giggling into the 
court; a moment and they were back 
again, and the sound of their tittering 
crew his eyes afresh to the door. It 
was the custom of the day for ladies of 
the highest rank to wait on their favor- 
ites at table; and he wondered if mad- 
ame were with them, and why she did 
not come and serve him herself. 

But for a little time longer the savor 
of the dainty roasted game took up the 
major part of his thoughts; and when 
prudence warned him to desist, and he 
sat back, satisfied after his long fast, 
he was in no mood to be critical. Per- 
haps—for somewhere in the house he 
heard a lute—madame was entertaining 
those whom she could not leave; or de- 
luding some who might betray him, if 
they discovered him. 

From that his mind turned back to 
the streets and the horrors through 
which he had passed; but it was for a 
moment and no more. A shudder, an 
emotion of prayerful pity, and he re- 
called his thoughts. In the quiet of the 
shady room, looking on the sunny, vine 
clad court, with the tinkle of the lute 
and the murmurous sound of women’s 
voices in his ears, it was hard to believe 
that the things from which he had 
emerged were real. It was still more 
unpleasant, and as futile, to dwell on 
them. A day of reckoning would come, 
and, if La Tribe were right, the cause 
would rise again, bristling with pikes 
and snorting with war horses, and the 
blood spilled in this wicked city would 
ery aloud for vengeance. But the hour 
was not yet. He had lost his mistress, 
and for that atonement must be exact- 
ed. But in the present another mistress 
awaited him, and as a man could only 
die once, and might die at any minute, 
so he could only live once and in the 
present. Then vogue la galére! 
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GRAND OLD MEN OF TODAY. 


BY RICHARD FH. TITHERINGTON. 


SOME OF THE FAMOUS VETERANS WHO HAVE PASSED THE 
SCRIPTURAL LIMIT OF THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN—IS_' THIS 
THE DAY OF THE YOUNG MAN, OR OF THE OLD MAN? 


NE of the many foreign philoso- 
phers who have, with more or less 
philosophy, discussed our wonderfully 
rapid industrial development, attributes 
it partly to the youth of the men whom 
he found at the head of most of our im- 
portant enterprises. This, he says, is 
the day, and America is the land, of the 
young man. The world moves faster 
and faster, and only those who are 
strong and fresh can keep up with it. 
Old men may be best in council, but the 
juniors outstrip them by acting while 
they are deliberating. Americans have 
often been told that their national 
cranium has no bump of veneration, 
that they are lacking in respect to an- 
cient things and elder people; but there- 
in lies a secret of their success. They 


do not waste their energies through sen- 
timental fondness for the obsolete. The 
old leader may have led well, but they 
are always ready to follow a new one 
who can set a swifter pace. 

Now if all this be true, and if it be the 
whole truth, it is certainly significant. 
The tendencies of civilization manifest 
themselves more rapidly here than in 
lands where society is older and con- 
vention more potent; and if the young 
man rules America today, he may be ex- 
pected to rule the world tomorrow. The 
old men may have to migrate to Mars or 
the moon. 

But it may be doubted if the foreign 
philosopher’s observations are a full and 
fair statement of the case. Human na- 
ture, after all, varies but little through 





GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R. A., THE VETERAN 
ENGLISH PAINTER, BORN IN 1817. 


From a photograph by Elitot: & Fry, London, 
7M 


ADOLF MENZEL, THE VETERAN GERMAN PAINTE2, 
BORN IN 1815. 


From a photograph by Brasch, Berlin. 
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the centuries and 
over the world. Each 
generation believes 
that nothing like it 
Was ever seen on the 
earth before; and 
each generation is in 
most respects quite 
mistaken in its be- 
lief. The new wom- 
an, Whom we fancy a 
product of our mod- 
ern days, was an old 
story in the times of 
Semiramis and the 
Queen of Sheba. The 
progressive young 
man whose deeds are 
trumpeted in the 
Sunday newspapers is 
a mere groundling 
when compared with 
other young men 
whose names it is easy 


to recall. Napoleon, at twenty a pen- 
niless lieutenant of artillery, was master 
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+ ROBERT COLLYER, OF NEW YORK, 
AUTHOR AND UNITARIAN CLERGYMAN, 


From a photograph by Sherman 
oad y > 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, OF BOSTON. 
AUTHOR AND UNITARIAN CLERGYMAN. 
BORN IN 1822. 


From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 





of France at thirty, 
and of continental 
Europe at thirty six. 
Alexander of Mace- 
don was twenty five 
when his great vic- 
tory at Arbela put the 
known world under 
his feet. Byron was 
twenty four when 
* Childe Harold” was 
published. Raphael, 
whose life ended at 
thirty seven, and Mo- 
zart, Who died at thir- 
tv five, had had 
careers such as no liv- 
ing painter or mu- 
sician ean match. 
Who is there today, 
in art, literature, 
warfare, or any other 
branch of human ac- 
tivity, whose achieve- 


ments entitle him to be set beside these 
precocious marvels of bygone years? 





THE RIGHT REV. HENRY B. WHIPPLE, BISHOP OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIOCESE OF MINNE- 
SOTA, BORN IN 1823. 


From a photograph by Russell, London, 
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THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, AMER- 
ICAN POET, BORN IN 1819. 


From a photograph by Gutekuunst, 
Philadelphia. 


It is true, no doubt, that 
educational science has ad- 
vanced with the other 
sciences, and that in a 
given period of six,or nine, 
or twelve years the mod- 
ern pedagogue can turn 
out a pupil better equipped 
for the battle of life than 
were the scholars of that 
“hard hitting Orbilius ” 
who instructed the Augus- 
tan vouth of Rome. On 
the other hand, we have 
lengthened = the . prepara- 
tory period. We no longer 
send boys to college at fif- 
teen and into the learned 


THEODOR 


MOMMSEN, 


GERMAN 


HISTORIAN, BORN IN 1817. 
From a photograph by Brogi, 


‘lorence, 


ALFRED R. 


WALLACE, 





ENGLISH 


NATURALIST, BORN IN 1822. 


Irom a photograth by the London 


Olereoscopi 


Company. 





GEORGE MACDONALD, SCOTTISH 
NOVELIST, BORN IN 1824. 


DONALD G. 





MITCHELL, AMERICAN 
ESSAYIST, BORN IN 1822. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH, CANADIAN PUB- 
LICIST, BORN IN 1823. 


From a photograph by Bruce, 
Loronto. 


professions at eighteen, as 
our grandfathers did. 
Modern knowledge is too 
far specialized, and there 
is too much of it, for that. 

At the other end of life, 
too, there has been a cer- 
tain amount of change. 
Indisputable statistics 
show that the growth of 
medical skill, and a better 
general acquaintance with 
the laws of health, have 
lengthened the average 
man’s existence; and the 
same Causes must have cor- 
respondingly added to his 
working power during his 





HERBERT SPENCER, ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHER, BORN IN 1820. 


































HENRY L. DAWES, FORMERLY SENATOR FROM GALUSHA GROW, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS, BORN IN 1816. PENNSYLVANIA, BORN IN 18238. 


Fron a photograph by Bell, Washington. From a photograph by Falk, New York. 


























WILLIAM M. EVARTS, OF NEW YORK, SECRE- GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


TARY OF STATE IN HAYES’ CABINET, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN GRANT'S 
BORN IN 1818. FIRST CABINET, BORN IN 1818. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. From a copyrighted photegraph by Purdy, Boston. 


























FOUR VETERANS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE. 

















later years. There 
are today many 
conspicuous in- 
stances of physical 
and mental power 
preserved into old 
age, Such 
are probably a little 
more frequent now 
than at any former 
time. Indeed, it is 
hot quite certain 
that they are not as 
numerous and re- 
markable as the in- 
notable 
achievement in 
early life. 

The portraits on 
these pages form an 
exhibit to prove 
that in modern 
days, as for Ulysses 
after his wandering 
life, “ old age hath 
vet his honor and 
his toil.” = Many 


Cases 


stances of 


might have been added to the roll. It 
is not casy to say exactly when old age 


RUSSELL SAGE, WHO IS PROBABLY THE OLDEST AND 
RICHEST MAN IN WALL STREET, BORN IN 1816. 


From acopyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York. 
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CHARLES L. TIFFANY, A WELL KNOWN NEW 
YORK BUSINESS MAN, BORN IN 1812. 
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begins. The boy of 
twenty thinks the 
man of twice his age 
a veteran; at forty, 
he looks forward to 
twenty more years 
as good as any that 
have passed: at six- 
ty, he is no whit 
more ready to go 
upon the superan- 
nuated list. The 
men of more than 
three score years 
who hold eminent 
and arduous places 
in the world’s work 
are a multitude 
that could scarcely 
be numbered. 

lor instance, to 
choose a name here 
and there, almost 
at random, Secre- 
tary Hay and Presi- 
dent Loubet are 
sixty two; Admiral 


Dewey and William Dean Howells are 
sixty three; Joseph Chamberlain and 
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ABRAM S. HEWITT, CONGRESSMAN, MAYOR OF NEW 
YORK, AND REFORM LEADER, BORN IN 1822. 


From a photograph by Falk, New York. 
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SIR JOHN TENNIEL, THE ENGLISH CARTOONIST, BORN 
IN 1820. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich are sixty four; 
General Shafter, Mark Twain, Bishop 
Potter, and Andrew Carnegie are sixty 
five; President Eliot, Cardinal Gibbons, 
and Senator Depew are sixty six; Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman and Frank 
Stockton are sixty seven; Vambéry the 
traveler and Crookes the chemist are 
sixty eight; Ambassador Choate, Sen- 
ator Frye, Dr. Talmage, and Victorien 
Sardou are sixty nine. Earl Roberts, 
aged sixty eight, has just succeeded Lord 
Wolseley, aged sixty seven, in command 
of the British army. Lord Salisbury, who 
is seventy one, probably bears as heavy a 
burden of toil and responsibility as any 
living man. A leading member of his 
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cabinet, the Duke of Devonshire, is six- 
ty seven. On the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court are Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, sixty seven; Justices Brewer 
and Peckham, sixty three; Harlan, sixty 
seven; Brown, sixty four; Shiras, sixty 
eight, and Gray, seventy two, Are these 
men to be called old? 

At three score and ten there are 
Porfirio Diaz and Franz Josef—two 
men on whom, most people think, de- 
pend the safety and the peace of two 
great countries; at seventy one, King 
Oscar of Sweden, Senator Allison, and 
Carl Schurz; at seventy two, Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, Lord Pauncefote, and King Al- 
bert of Saxony. Sir William Vernon- 
Harcourt, the English Liberal leader, is 
seventy three; Senator Hoar is seventy 
four. Here, surely, it is time to draw 
the line. These hale and hearty veter- 
ans may not admit that they are old, 
and most of them probably have years 
of work still before them. But when 
we pass seventy five, there cannot well be 
any further protest against the classifi- 
cation; and none of the men _ pic- 
tured in these pages has outlasted the 





LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR CANADA, BORN IN 1820. 


From a photograph by Notman, Montreal. 
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FRANCESCO CRISPI, TWICE PRIME MINISTER OF ITALY, LI HUNG CHANG, THE GRAND OLD MAN OF CHINA, 
BORN IN 1819. BORN IN 1823. 
t From a photograph by Brogi, Naples. From a photograph by Zieber, Berlin. 
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LEVI P. MORTON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SIR CHARLES TUPPER, PRIME MINISTER OF THE 
STATES FROM 1889 TO 1893, BORN IN 1824. DOMINION OF CANADA IN 1896, BORN IN 1821. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. From a photograph by Notman, Montreal. 


FOUR VETERAN STATESMEN OF AMERICA, EUROPE, AND ASIA. 
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L SIR HENRY KEPPEL, “THE FATHER OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY,” BORN IN 1809. 

From a photograph by Debenham, Cowes. 
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scriptural limit of three score and ten 
by less than six years. 

“The youngest of them, George Mac- 
donald and Levi P. Morton, were born 
in the year in which John Quincy 
Adams was _ elected 
President of the 
United States. The 
oldest, Admiral Kep- 
pel, began life in the 
year in which Jeffer- 
son left the White 
House, and in which 
Napoleon divorced 
Josephine and crushed 
Austria at Wagram. 
They are living links 
between the twentieth 
century and a period 


which to the rising 
generation seems al- 


most as remote as the 
middle ages. 
It is not easy to draw 


from this assemblage 

of veterans any special DR. RUDOLF VIRCHOW, THE FAMOUS GERMAN 
lesson to those who PHYSIOLOGIST, BORN IN 1821. 
would imitate t h e i r From a photograph by Barrauds, London. 
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GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET, THE RANKING SURVIV- 
OR OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMIES, BORN IN 1821. 


Drawn froma photograph by White, Gainesville, Georgia. 


longevity. They dwell in many lands— 
in our own North, South, and West; in 
Canada, Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
Italy, China. They are of many eall- 
ings; there are statesmen, rulers, preach- 

ers, authors, artists; a 
soldier, a sailor, a mer- 
ehant, a financier. 
Without investigating 
the subject minutely, it 
is safe to say that these 
are men who have made 
temperate use of the 
things of life. 
They have not, as a 
class, been teetotalers, 
or non smokers, or dev- 
otees of any special 
formula whatever. 
Very few of them have 
heen celibates. They 
have used no elixir of 
life except common 
sense and a clear con- 
science. One thing 
they do prove—that 
hard work need not be 
injurious to health. 
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Men die of over work, as they die of in- 
judicious diet, but a proper regimen of 
bodily and mental exertion is preserva- 
tive, not destructive. These veterans 
are men who have used their powers to 
the full, and with one or two exceptions 
they are capable of doing so still. 

The world’s grand old men are, alas, 
a dwindling band, and it is possible that 
before this reaches the reader some of 
them may have dropped from the ranks. 
One who would have been numbered 
among the foremost of the company— 
Verdi—passed away just before these 
pages went to press. He was in his 
eighty eighth year. Lord Armstrong, 
the English ironmaster, who had passed 
ninety, went just before him; and so 
did ex Senator Bradbury, of Maine, who 
lacked only eighteen months of comple- 
ting a full century. 

Secause only men have been men- 


CHRISTIAN IX, KING OF DENMARK, BORN IN 1818. 


From a photograph by Hansen & Weller, Copenhagen. 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE LEO XIII, BORN IN 1810. 


From a photograph by Cane, Rome. 


tioned here, let none infer any doubt as 
to the existence of grand old women. 
There are many of them; so many that 
they deserve a separate article. Every- 
body will think at onee of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Julia Ward Howe, Susan 
B. Anthony, Florence Nightingale, the 
Jaroness Burdett-Coutts—and the list 
might be continued much further. All 
the five ladies mentioned have passed 
their eightieth year—a statement which 
is surely no breach of the courtesy that 
forbids undue inquisitiveness as to the 
precise arithmetic of feminine birthdays. 
Here, too, death has lately stricken 
from the roll a name that would have 
headed it—the name of a woman who 
for more than three score years bore the 
heavy burden of crown and scepter, and 
so bore it that the respect and regard of 
the whole world paid its tribute at the 
grave of the aged British queen. 



















































AMERICANS WANT MARVELS RATHER THAN MUSIC. 

The English opera company has gone the 
way of all its predecessors. Perhaps philan- 
thropically inclined men of wealth with a 
love for music will stop putting their hands 
into their pockets to give Americans what 
they ought to want, but don’t. What pos- 
sessed Mr. Grau to continue his Saturday 
night “popular” bill at half prices is 
beyond comprehension. Even with strong 
casts, the array of empty seats is pitiful. The public evidently cares more for what 
it can see in the house than for what it ean hear from the stage; and fashion does 
not countenance the Saturday night performances, so the most important part of 
the show is missing. 

Mr. Savage sueceeded with his Castle Square venture because this matter of fash- 



















































LUCIENNE BREVAL, THE NEW PRIMA DONNA OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Benque, Paris. 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE, NOW ON TOUR WITH ‘‘SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES.” 


Frou his latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


ion entered not at all into the question. 
As soon as he moved over to the Met- 
ropolitan, comparisons in the quality 
of the audiences were forthwith insti- 
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JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS AS THE CAFE OWNER IN 
“a ROYAL ROGUE.” 


From a photograph by Pach—Copyrighted by]. DeAngelis. 


tuted, and, as it has turned out, with fatal 
consequences. Let him build a house for 
himself, run it at the same prices and 
on the same plan as was done at the Ameri- 





WILLIAM LAMP AS “LIEUTENANT CORIGNON” IN ROWLAND HILL, OF THE MURRAY HILL STOCK COM- 


‘‘ THE GIRL FROM MAXIM’S.” 


From his latest photograph by Rose, Providence. 


From a photograph by the Glasotype Company, New York. 
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Bs. 
LESTER LONERGAN, WITH THE LIZZIE HUDSON COLLIER, LEADING JOSEF HOFMANN, THE FAMOUS 
WOODWARD STOCK COMPANY, WOMAN OF THE PIKE STOCK PIANIST, WHO IS TO MAKE A 
KANSAS CITY. COMPANY, CINCINNATI. BRIEF TOUR OF AMERICA. 
from a fhotograph by Anderson, From a photograph. From a photograph by Mieczskowskz, 
Aansas City. Warsaw. 


can, and the problem of English opera for ing side of the ledger. Meanwhile, Wil- 
Americans may yet be solved on the pay- liam G. Stewart is mooting a troupe of his 





WILLIAM T. CARLETON, THE WELL KNOWN COMIC FRANK MILLS, APPEARING IN LEADING ROLES AT 
OPERA BARITONE. THE ROYALTY, LONDON. 


From his latest photograph by Betbel, Detroit From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, PLAYING IN THE LONDON SENSATION, “MR. AND MRS. DAVENTRY.” 


From her latest photograph by Bassano, London. 


own, formed out of material discovered in 
his school of opera. 

Mr. Grau’s season opened auspiciously. 
He made a strike with his first novelty, 
“La Bohéme,” and Jean De Reszke came 


into his own again, singing down, in the 
person of the Swan Knight, on New Year’s 
Eve, all the reports of loss of voice. His 
is one of the most remarkable careers in 
the world. He is not far from fifty five 
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EDNA WALLACE HOPPER AS SHE APPEARS IN 


“* PLORODORA.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


years old, and there is not a living tenor 
who can approach him. 

There was much advance blazonry of 
trumpets over the revival of “ Le Cid,” in 
January. This opera by Massenet—to 
whom the Anglo Saxon auditor refuses to 
burn the incense that ascends in his honor 
from Gallic altars—was given twice at 
the Metropolitan in 1897, with Jean de 
Reszke as its fiqure de résistance. On the 
present occasion, there were not only Jean 
and his big brother, but Melba, Plancon, 
and Lucienne Bréval, the new French so- 
prano, whose American début was ar- 
ranged for under these brilliant ecndi- 
tions. 





Mile. Bréval, who is just thirty years 
old, has been at the Paris Opera since 
1892, when she appeared there as Seliha 
in “VL’Africaine.” She was the first 
Brunnhilde on the French stage. Two 
years ago she sang at Covent Garden. 
New York did not fall down and worship 
her Chimene in “Le Cid” on the ocea- 
sion under consideration. But when has 
it done this for any singer? Certainly 
not since the winter, now almost a decade 
back, when Calvé and Melba first ap- 
peared here. Not only is the Metropoli- 
tan, with its deep, almost oblong audi- 
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ELEANOR KENT, SOPRANO WITH THE CASTLE SQUARE 
OPERA COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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DOROTHY SHERROD, TO APPEAR WITH TIM MURPHY 
IN ‘‘A CAPITOL COMEDY.” 


From her latest photograph by Strauss, St. Louis. 


CHERIDAH SIMPSON, SINGING ON THE VAUDEVILLE 
STAGE. 


From a photograph by Marceau, New York. 


torium, a trying house for the singer’s acting hearers in the world—men and 


voice, but it gives shelter to the most ex- women who have been so accustomed to 
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t 
DOROTHY CHESTER AS SHE APPEARS OFF THE STAGE AND MADE UP FOR “BOY” IN 
PRODUCTION OF “‘HENRY V.” 


From photographs by Schloss, New York. 
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listening to marvels that music of ordi- 
nary caliber no longer pleases. 


MANY MISSES AND A HIT. 
At this writing, the beginning of the 
calendar year, which marks the middle 


. ? es + ] 
LEADING WOMAN WITH “‘ BROWN’S 
IN TOWN.” 
From a photograph by McAlpin, Portland, Oregon. 
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MAUD KNOWLTON, 


of the theatrical term, a glance backward 
shows a wreck strewn way. Nobody pre- 
tends to explain why, in a time of gen- 
eral prosperity, the theaters should have 
suffered as they have done this season. 
For it has not been only the 
poor plays that have gone to 
the wall. There was “The 
Sprightly Romance of Mar- 
sac,” for example. The audi- 
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ences seemed pleased with it; the cast was 
a capital one; and yet, after four weeks 
in New York, the company was disband- 
ed. Again, even so strong a card as Ada 
Rehan, in a play which was the sensation 
of the autumn in London, and which has 


MARION CONVERE, LEADING WOMAN WITH “MY 
DAUGHTER IN LAW.” 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York, 


plenty of clever talk and some original 
situations, drew such light houses that 
three weeks were lopped off the metro- 
politan run—ostensibly to beat Henrietta 
Crosman in the race to Philadelphia, but 
surely, if business had been up 
to expectations, this petty ri- 
valry would not have been 

heard of. 
For the first time since he 
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SCENE FROM “ THE GIRL FROM UP THERE,” 


became a star, John Drew struck a frost, 
but this was distinctly not the fault of the 
public. “Richard Carvel” is no more 
adapted to Mr. Drew than “ The Gladi- 
ator” would be. If “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense ” had been launched in London last 
spring, the part Richman plays would 
have been just the thing for Drew, and in 
all probability he would have had the 
piece. 

Daniel Frohman’s opening bill at Daly’s 
—“ The Man of Forty ”—was a weakling, 
and soon made way for one of the season’s 
rare hits—“ Lady Huntworth’s Experi- 
ment.” This is the English comedy of 
the kitchen that succeeded; another of 
the same sort, Henry Arthur Jones’ “ The 
Lackey’s Carnival,” survived its original 
production only a few weeks. In “ Lady 
Huntworth,” Hilda Spong, now the lead- 
ing lady at Daly’s, is a woman of title 
who, being in trouble, takes service at a 
vicarage as the presiding genius of the 
kitchen. Of course it is a highly im- 
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SHOWING EDNA MAY IN THE SECOND ACT. 


probable story, but it permits the play- 


wright to obtain sharp contrasts, and 
while watching Mr. Carton’s clever ma- 
nipulation. of his wires, one does not stop 
to think that they never would ‘be strung 
in real life. The thread of the plot is so 
slight as to seem almost gossamer at times, 
but it is in the hands of skilled portrayers 
at Daly’s, and never breaks. Miss Spong 
makes a charming cook, and as her rake of 
a husband, Lord Huntworth, Jameson 
Lee Finney registers good work, while 
Grant Stewart’s Vicar is a capital study of 
an exactly opposite type. 

For three seasons in succession Richard 
Claude Carton has sent us comedies of 
real merit—“ Lord and Lady Algy,” 
“Wheels Within Wheels,” and “ Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment. His “ Liberty 
Hall,” in a different vein, was an early suc- 
cess at the Empire, in the middle nineties. 
Carton’s real name is Critchett, and he 
used to be an actor. He is almost an in- 
valid, and is said to be extremely shy. He 

















lives at Acton, just out- 
side London. 


“MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE ” 

NEEDS NO DEFENDER. 

Margaret Anglin has 
been so busy making the 
hit of her life that she 
never seems to be engaged 
in any other oceupation. 
Nobody had: heard of her 
until Mansfield produced 
“Cyrane,” and she was 
acclaimed as a wonderful 
Roxane. The next au- 
tumn,. she lifted the Mima 
of “ The Only Way ” into 
a place beside Henry Mil- 
ler’s own work. = Last 
spring she. found in 
“ Brother Officers ” the op- 
portunity to leap with a 
bound to first position in 
the Empire stock; and on 
New Year’s Eve, with the 
same organization, she 
brought critics: and public 
to her feet by her work in 





the title réle of “ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense.” 
Not since “The Mas- 


queraders,” by this same 
British author, Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, has Charles 
Frohman’s pet troupe had 
so fine a vehicle. It hap- 
pens, too, to have been the 
first genuine success at 
Wyndham’s new theater in 
London, opened in the au- 
tumn of 1899. Its prime merits are sim- 
plicity of construction and speed of ac- 
tion. Little time is wasted in getting the 
story going. The initiative has been given 
before the curtain 
rises on the first act. 

It is a_ problem 
play. Mrs. Dane has 


SCENE FROM 
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LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT.” 
TON (JOHN MASON) TO LADY HUNTWORTH, DISGUISED AS A 


COOK AT THE VICARAGE- 

































CAPTAIN DORVAS- 


-“ MAYN’T I STIR THAT 
FOR You?” 


had a past and a child, but never had a 
husband of her own. She loves a caddish 
fellow, the son of Judge Carteret, one of 
England’s great lawyers. A jealous wife 
accuses her, and starts gossip, which she 
silences. Judge Carteret congratulates 
her, and, in clinching her defense, asks 
questions. She stumbles, and there fol- 
lows a cross examination that makes a 
tremendously strong scene, and ruins 
Mrs. Dane. Of course she breaks down, 
and walks off the stage with the comment 
that her chiefest crime was that of being 
found out. 

Charles Richman, transferred from “ A 
Royal Family” at the Lyceum, owing to 
Mr. Faversham’s illness, was admirable as 
the judge. Jessie Millward was delightful 
as a lively young widow. 
Ethel Hornick, late of 
Daly’s, was sufficiently 
disagreeable as a scandal- 


\ monger. 
* The play is not somber, 
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as might be supposed from its theme. It 
is lightened threughout with the good 
sense, witty repartee, and ocegasional pa- 
thos. which a master hand like that of 
Jones: knows how to stir into his produc- 
tions in just the right proportions. 


A PLAY THAT IS A LOVERS’ PARADISE. 
If all the world loves a lover, as it is 
said to do, “In the Palace of the King ” 
should meet the highest expectations of its 
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law. He was lately leading man in a 
Baltimore stock company, and was en- 
gaged by Liebler & Company for “ Lost 
River,” to play the part now in the hands 
of William Courtleigh. He promised to 
make too good a lover to be thrown away 
on mere melodrama. 

The Princess of Eboli, as played by 
Marcia Van Dresser, is another instance 
of beauty, voice, and bearing adapted to 
the ends in view. The part of the Span- 





SCENE FROM THE MUSICAL COMEDY, ‘THE BURGOMASTER,” WITH HENRY E. DIXEY AS A THOROUGHLY 
AWAKENED PETER STUYVESANT AFTER HIS TWO HUNDRED YEAR NAP. 


managers. For, as a setting forth of the 
tender passion in an advanced stage, it is 
rivaled only by “ A Royal Family.” As 
has been told many times, the character 
of Dolores was invented with a special 
view to Viola Allen, but a suitable Don 
John had to be sought for. And luck at- 
tended the search. Robert T. Haines, 
whose previous metropolitan appearance 
was in the unlamented “ Borderside,” has 
the good looks, the manly manner, the 
martial bearing, and the fine voice that 
befit the paragon with whose praises all 
the Spanish court is ringing. He is a 
Missourian, and was graduated from the 
university of his State, where he studied 


ish beauty is evidently one after Miss Al- 
len’s own heart. She throws herself into it 
with complete abandonment. Her father, 
©. Leslie Allen, is cast for Antonio Perez, 
the king’s secretary, and the austerity of 
Captain de Mendoza—her father in the 
play—is well pictured by Clarence Handy- 
side. A great favorite with audiences is 
William Norris, who was the Jewish poet 
Pinchas in last year’s Zangwill fiaseo, and 
who is now the court fool, Adonis. 
There is an important difference be- 
tween the story and the play in the in- 
troduction of a new character, the Car- 
dinal, who is the friend of Don John, and 
whom Philip, in a scene between the 
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three, stabs, then laying the blame upon 
his gallant brother. But Dolores is con- 
cealed by the curtain, and later she forces 
the king to sign a paper setting Don John 
free, just as she secures her father’s lib- 
eration in the story. 

Judged as a whole, “In the Palace of 
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“Sweet Nell of Old Drury” sets forth 
her concern in the love affairs of another 
couple. Both plays are by young Ameri- 
can writers, and both are entertaining. 
Their incidents are wholly different. One 
might easily suppose that Nell was a fig- 
ment of the playwright’s imagination, not 
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SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER.” 


JULIA MARLOWE READING 


THE LETTER FROM THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


the King” is good entertainment, though 
it isn’t a great play. It is picturesque in 
somewhat unusual tones, and the concen- 
tration of its happenings into the time it 
takes to view them is a point in its favor. 


THE “ NELL GWYN ” THAT IS ADA REHAN’S. 

“ Mistress Nell” shows the orange girl 
who became an actress wholly interested 
in her own intrigue with King Charles; 


a figure in history. Charles IT and the 
Duchess of Porstmouth are the only per- 
sonages, besides Nell herself, who appear 
in both versions. 

It was in the Paul Kester piece— 
“ Sweet Nell,” long current in London— 
that Ada Rehan made her reappearance 
in New York for the first time since the 
death of Augustin Daly. It was found 
that she had lost none of the old charm. 
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One would never guess that there 
were gray hairs beneath WJNell’s 
chestnut curls. The playgoer who 
does not see Miss Rehan’s Gwyn will 
iniss one of her happiest parts. 
Iler scene in the first act, as the ij 
orange girl, chatting with the king 
whom she does not know, is delect- 
able, including a brief imitation of 
Lord Jeffreys which, although it is 
not at all like the Lord Jeffreys of 
the play, is a capital bit. 

As to the company, White Whit- 
tlesey, who was at Daly’s in “ The 
Great Ruby,” makes a fair Charles 
IT, but the women are mostly shad- 
ows of the real things. The piece 
is prettily staged; the eyebrow on 
which Dryden is said to have writ- 
ten a sonnet is in evidence, together 
with the big hat which set the fash- 
ion for all London. 

“THE GIRL FROM UP THERE.” 

If Edna May’s name came first on 
the program she would be a star; but 
it follows “ The Girl From 
Up There,” and so she is 
only “featured.” That is, 
Charles Frohman “ fea- 
tured” her, but the au- 
diences in the Herald 
Square theater promptly 
and rightly decided that the 
honor belonged to Virginia 
Karl. Edna May is a re- 
markably pretty girl, with 
a graceful figure and a fair- 
ly good but expressionless 
voice. She is not overburdened with in- 
telligence either. 

She made a wonderful success in Lon- 
don as the Salvation lassie in “ The Belle 
of New York,” a negative—or at least a 
passive—role, which her personality fitted 
perfectly. She looked so pure, so lovely 
and modest, that London was startled, and 
then it worshiped. How so astute a man- 
ager as Charles Frohman could have im- 
agined that Edna May could make a suec- 
cess in this country, after her repeated 
failures, is a marvel. In the Kerker and 
Morton musical farce she is an “ ice maid- 
en” in truth, and she never melts. The 
musie is tunefully good, and the book is 
painfully bad. The company is a strong 
one. With such fun makers as Harry 
Kelly, Otis Harlan, Harry Connor, Alf 
Wheelan, and Harry Davenport, it should 
be a very humorous show, yet a variety 
team, Montgomery and Stone, who have 
long been familiar as black face perform- 
ers in vaudeville, get most of the laughs. 
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SCENE FROM THIRD ACT OF “ MRS. 
DANE’S DEFENSE.” CHARLES 
RICHMAN, IN HIS OWN HOUSE, 
TO JESSIE MILLWARD—“ I WISH 
IT MIGHT NOT BE NECESSARY 
TO SEE YOU HOME.” 


The production is a lavish one. There 
are many performers, gorgeous costumes, 
beautiful scenery, everything that a man- 
ager can do to make the show a success; 
and it may prove to be one. 


E. S. WILLARD’S RETURN. 

After an absence of two years, devoted 
to regaining his health, E. S. Willard has 
returned to America, and that is a cause 
for gratulation. He made his first metro- 
politan appearance in, “Tom Pinch” at 
the Garden Theater, so that he is living up 
to the modern convention which requires 
a successful star to appear in a dramatized 
novel. No one could call “Tom Pinch” 
aplay. It is merely a series of scenes from 
* Martin Chuzzlewit ” arranged for stage 
presentation. If you care only for prob- 
lem plays and ladies with lurid pasts, for 
thrillers hot from the buzz saw, or for legs 
and jests and jingles, do not go to see 
“Tom Pinch.” But if you like Dickens, 
if you wish to see a tender, idyllic, human 























SCENE FROM END OF THE THIRD ACT IN “SWEET 
NELL OF OLD DRURY.” ADA REHAN, ABOUT TO 
STEP INTO A SEDAN CHAIR AFTER DISCOMFITING 
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LORD JEFFREYS—TO THE KING’S THEATER ! 


story on the stage, if you care to watch 
an actor who is master of his craft, whose 
technique is not equaled by any other 
actor one can recall offhand, and who 
possesses withal the power, the fine pres- 
ence, the voice, and the originality to pre- 
sent one of Dickens’ most delightful and 
lovable characters, go you to see Willard’s 
Tom Pinch. If he does not make little 
shivers agitate your spine, little chokings 
in your throat, and a queer tightness about 
your heart, you are past all sentiment. 
Nothing more exquisite has been seen 
in New York in years, though as a play it 
is simply a pitiable effort. The only situ- 
ation is so ridiculous, so wholly false, 
that one wishes it were left out altogether. 


Here is one of the stage presentations - 


where characterization makes plot unnec- 
essary. There are a few such—Jefferson’s 
Rip Van Winkle, for instance. 

No higher praise could be bestowed 
upon Frederick Volpe’s Mr. Pecksniff than 
to say itis upon a plane with Mr. Willard’s 
Tom Pinch. It is a difficult part, but Mr. 
Volpe meets ideals, He seems to have 
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stepped out of the book. He brings out 
all of the arch humbug’s character, yet 
he is also human and natural. 

It is to be hoped that some day Mr. 
Willard will secure a really great play. 
He is so finished an actor that he can do 
anything well. Many years have passed 
since he made his first hit—T7'he Spider in 
“The Silver King ”—and thereby revolu- 
tionized the stage villain, changing him 
from the old blustering, black mustached, 
and fearsome creature to the quiet, self 
contained, intellectval scamp. 


A SINGER WHO HAS SEEN THE RISE OF COMIC 
OPERA. 

William T. Carleton is a remarkable 
link between the past and present of Eng- 
lish opera in America. Over fifty years 
of age, he can still enact youthful réles, 
and he does not put his audiences to the 
necessity of drawing on their imagina- 
tions to fill out the picture. He is of Eng- 
lish birth, and made his début at London’s 
Gaiety Theater in 1870. He came to 























CHAUNCEY OLCOTT AND EDITH BARKER IN 
THE IRISH PLAY, “‘GARRETT O’MAGH.” 
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America three years later, as leading bari- 
tone of the Clara Louise Kellogg English 
Grand Opera Company, the first and only 
successful organization of the kind until 
the Castle Square troupe entered the field 
five years ago. So far as the English 
tongue is concerned, Mr. Carleton created 
in this country Amonasro in “ Aida” and 
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on Saturday night he appeared as William 
Tell, and on the following Monday en- 
acted Valentine’ in “ Olivette.” . Mr. 
Carleton, by the way, was the first to sing 
in English both William Tell and the 
Flying Dutchman. 

His period of great popularity with the 
New York public began with his career at 
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SCENE FOUR (DON JOHN’S BEDCHAMBER) FROM “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING.” “DOLORES” (VIOLA 
ALLEN) TO “DON JOHN” (ROBERT T. HAINES)—“ TAKE ME WHERE YOU ARE MASTER, WHERE 


THERE IS NO KING BUT YOU.’ 


the Toreador in “Carmen.” After five 
years with the Kellogg troupe, of which 
Annie Louise Cary was the leading con- 
tralto, Carleton returned to London and 
sang at the old Her Majesty’s Theater in 
Italian and English under Colonel Maple- 
son. He was soon back in New York, how- 
ever, and, after the breaking out of the 
Pinafore furore, migrated from grand to 
comic opera over Sunday. That is to say, 





the Casino, in the early eighties, when 
“ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” “ The 
Merry War,” “ Nanon,” and “ The Beggar 
Student ” charmed the town with their 
melodies and furnished catechwords for 
society’s dinner tables. Previously he had 
been an ideal Grosvenor in “ Patience,” 
and the first American Strephon for 
Tolanthe. We-left the Casino in 1885 to 
Manage an opera company of his own. 
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The Salvation of Captain Dan 
McCarthy. 

AN, air of peace and restfulness filled 
the shady interior of Ninety Nine’s 
house. Bill, Ginger, and Dewey, who gal- 
loped: with the truck as gaily as colts frisk 
in a pasture, nodded in their stalls, at rare 
intervals cocking a speculative ear toward 
the alarm gong. The day was too hot for 
them ‘to go out one by one for their usual 
walking exercise. The clean, bright paint 
and the gleaming nickel and brass of the 
truck made it look like a gigantic toy. 

Traey and Schultz, making a pretense 
of dominoes in a breezy corner, were yawn- 
ing over their pastime. Captain Dan Mc: 






“THAT OLD 
LOBSTER 
MCCARTHY.” 


Carthy, alone in his room on the second 
floor, was sitting with his- elbow: on his 
desk, his grizzled chin resting on his left 
hand. He thought he was thinking. He 
wasn’t. He was only worrying. Again 
and again the words ran through his mind, 
stinging him with new ferocity at each 
repetition : 

“Dick, Vl have that old lobster Me- 
Carthy up on the shelf and you in his 
place inside of three weeks.” 

Dan felt that the thing was going to 
happen. He had scented an approaching 
storm in the hard call down from head- 
quarters a week before, when Dewey, the 


« new horse, fresh from the school, of in- 


struction, had delayed Ninety Nine at 
the start some eight seconds by his 
skittishness. - Besides, Dan had noticed 
during the last few days the looks of sym- 
pathy on the faces of his men, tried com- 
rades all, who had fought death with him 
so often that no mathematician could 
count their escapes. Discipline kept them 
from offering condolence, but Dan knew. 
that they had heard the tip. Every one 
in the house was aware that the Senator, 
who was not only the district leader but 
very close to the Old Man himself, had 
promised to make his nephew a captain, 
and that after carefully looking over the 
field he had selected Den McCarthy as the 
veteran it would be easiest to retire. 

The nephew was a good man, all right; 
but it was rough on Dan to be turned 
down. He was one of the best captains 
in the department, but he had always neg- 
lected to aequire a pull. In spite of his 
fast whitening hair, he was really only 
fifty two years old, and there wasn’t a 
young fellow in the business who could 
go up the front of a house on a sealing lad- 
der faster than he. 

Dan silently cursed his luck for the 
hundredth time. 

“ Two—six—three! ” clanged the gong. 
There was a roar of hoof beats on the re- 
sounding floor. Captain Dan. McCarthy 
slid down the brass pole and jumped to his 
place on Ninety Nine. Away she leaped, 
thrilling with life and energy in every 
fiber of wood and atom of metal. 

The men were placidly putting on their 
leather helmets, adjusting their rubber 
boots, and making ready their long black 
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rubber coats as the truck sped along. No crawling up from the basement windows. 
one seemed in a hurry but the horses. There was a saloon on the ground floor, 
With the foreknowledge that they would with bowling alleys below, while the upper 
soon be in a place where there was no time floors were used as a gymnasium. Litiga- 


DAN JUMPED DOWN THE BASEMENT STAIRS BEFORE THE AMBULANCE SURGEON COULD GIVE HIM ONE 
WORD OF ADVICE. 


to spare, most of the crew helped them- tion over a mortgage had closed the place 
selves to fresh chews of tobacco of goodly temporarily. The axes of Captain Dan’s 
size. men crashed through the area door, and 
It was a nasty fire. Great rolls and bil- quickly made an entry for the hose men. 
lows of thick, black, pitechy smoke came Down into the reeking crater they 
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marched briskly, steadily, and in good or- 
der, bearing their hose so far forward into 
the smoke that those at the doorway could 
not see whether they were alive or suf- 
foeated. The building was surrounded by 
crowded tenement houses. To save these 
was imperative. 

Five minutes later, four new men felt 
their way in along each line of hose, and 
relieved the first lot, who presently came 
out staggering and coughing, their eyes 
bloodshot and red at the rims. Another 
five minutes, and a new relief gang went 
in. Five minutes after that, the first gang 
relieved these men in turn. Thus the 
fight was waged for half an hour. 

The smoke increased in volume.’ Cap- 
tain Dan McCarthy, who, like all his col- 
leagues, knew the plan of every house in 
the district, was telling the deputy chief 
that this obstinate fire must be burrowing 
in the resinous sawdust packing behind 
the basement walls. The stuff had been 
placed there to deaden the thunder of the 
bowling alleys. 

“It’s a ease of chop it out, then,” said 
the deputy chief. Old Dan dashed in with 
three of his men at his heels, all carrying 
axes. They attacked the walls of tongued 
and grooved yellow pine an inch and a 
half thick. It was like chopping boiler 
iron. -The smoke blinded the men, clutch- 
ed their throats, oppressed their hearts. 
Their lanterns gave no light. The floods 
of water poured in by half a dozen lines of 
hose were waist deep. In three minutes 
Bill Schultz reeled and fell unconscious. 
Old Dan missed the sound of his ax, 
groped for him, pulled him out of the 
water, and carried him back to open air, 
feeling his way along the alley wall to the 
basement door. 

The old man drew a deep breath of clear, 
outdoor air, led in a relief gang, and or- 
dered his first followers back to the side- 
walk. In less than five minutes the relief 
squad were all back on the sidewalk again, 
two men earrying Captain Dan and two 
earrving Tracy. 

When Dan came back to consciousness 
he gulped a cup of hot coffee, and jumped 
down the basement stairs before the aston- 
ished young ambulance surgeon could give 
him one word of advice. The smoke bil- 
lows were still rolling up to the street, oily 
and black and stifling as ever. A third 
alarm had by this time filled the entire 
block with trucks and engines. There 
were at least two ambulances at hand all 
the time, while others were carrying un- 
conscious firemen to Roosevelt and Belle- 
vue and Flower hospitals. 

The second time Captain Dan was ecar- 
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ried out, they spent five minutes reviving 
him. He used language unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman to the big young 
doctor who ordered him to the hospital, 
and furthermore offered to give the-youth 
a jolt under the ear. Then, seizing an ax, 
Dan groped his way to the front line of 
choppers. The water was nearly shoulder 
high now. The fire fighters were begin- 
ning to gain. Dan caught Schultz as he 
was overcome the second time, and stag- 
gered back to the street with Bill on his 
shoulder. Then the veteran collapsed. 

When Captain Dan woke up next morn- 
ing he didn’t recognize the room he was 
in as anything he had ever seen before. 
A smiling sister told him he was in St. 
Vineent’s hospital. She brought him a 
morning newspaper. Therein the old 
man saw displayed on the first page, with a 
four column cut and circus poster head 
lines, the history of the great fire in Fifty 
Ninth Street. And what was this? 
“Heroism of Dan McCarthy! Veteran 
Captain of Truck Ninety Nine Rescues 
Six of His Men from Death by Drown- 
ing.” 

“Holy smoke, but some one has been 
stringin’ those reporters!” thought Dan. 

Just then the Senator, perhaps stung 
by remorse, perhaps tactfully anxious to 
make graceful amends to the old acquaint- 
ance he had schemed to injure, came tip- 
toeing into the ward. He congratulated 
Dan. He told him how well he had always 
thought of him. He hinted that maybe 
there would soon be a new battalion chief 
appointed. 

“ What’s the matter, Dan?” he asked 
suddenly. “ You don’t seem to be listen- 
ing to me.” 

“ George,” said the old fellow, grinning 
through the gray stubble of his lean and 
leathery cheeks, “I was just wonderin’ 
how long it’d take you now to put that old 
lobster up on the shelf.” 

W. O. Inglis. 


By Standard Time. 

Everypopy was politely surprised when 
Hilton boarded the train, with a satchel 
and a trunk check, and announced his in- 
tention of going along. 

“Glad to see you, my boy,” said Mr. 
Betterton. “ Very glad you were able to 
get away.” 

“Yes, isn’t it nice?” said Mrs. Better- 
ton. 

Miss Hallett said nothing, but her eyes 
were surprisingly bright, and she smiled. 

They were all uncomfortable until it 
was revealed that it was all a conspiracy, 




















which Mr. Betterton and Hilton had ar- 
ranged by wire. 

All that evening, while the train rolled 
up and down the mountain grades behind 
two locomotives, Hilton and Miss Hallett 
sat side by side, trying not to show how 
glad they were to be together again. They 
talked and talked, while section after sec- 
tion was walled. up in green 
curtains. In the morning 
everybody got up feeling 
headachy and nervous—all ex- 
cept Mr. Betterton. 

“Fine day,” he said, when 
he saw Hilton. “ Wonderful 
weather! I certainly do like 
to travel.” 

Fine day, wonderful weath- 
er, indeed—a muggy, hot, dis- 
agreeable morning, which had 
frayed out even Miss Hallett’s 
temper, though she looked 
cool and pleasant when Hil- 
ton went back into the. car. 
She wore a dark colored trav- 
eling dress and no ornament, 
no jewelry—except a bracelet, 
an ornate thing, the kind a 
man buys when a desire to get 
something really fine runs 
away with his simpler tastes. 
She wore it as a woman wears 
birthday diamonds upon a 
birthday morning, knowing 
them to be out of place, but 
tempted beyond her powers. 

“Did you sleep well?” 
asked Hilton. 

“Not a bit. Did you?” 

“T think I slept one even 
hour,” he said. He looked at 
his wateh. “Seven o’clock,” 
he went on, “and we can’t 
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“T’m not scolding. I asked a question. 
Weren’t you a little extravagant?” she 
insisted. 

“No,” he said. “If I couldn’t have af- 
forded it, I wouldn’t have bought it.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Hallett. And she 
turned again to the window. When Hil- 
ton looked at her, he could see only a coil 














get any breakfast until they 
put on the dining ear at 
eight.” 

Then, turning suddenly to the thing 
uppermost in her own thoughts, she held 
toward him the hand wearing the bracelet. 

“ Didn’t this cost you a great deal of 
money ?” 

Hilton made the question an excuse for 
taking momentary possession of the hand. 

“The hand?” he asked. “ Not a cent. 
It has been promised to me for nothing, 
though I can’t understand why.” 

“The bracelet, silly!” 

“ Well, it depends upon what you call 
a great deal of money. But no, honestly, 
I don’t think it did.” 

“Wasn’t it more than you could af- 
ford?” 


“You mustn’t scold me,” said Hilton. 








MISS HALLETT WAS SITTING AS HE HAD LEFT HER. 


of dark hair and an ear which had grown 
quite pink. 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“ That wasn’t a very nice thing to say.” 

Then she turned toward him again, 
smiling uncertainly. 

“ T—I rather hoped that it had cost you 
more than you could afford. It would be 
a—a sort of proof, you know.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Of—of how much you loved me.” 

“Nonsense!” said Hilton. And at 
onee was sorry he had said it, and for a 
moment said nothing more. 

“But it would. And it would have 
been so—so nice and romantic.” 

“Would it?” 
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“ But suppose it had cost you more— 
suppose it had cost ever so much more than 
it did; would you have bought it then?” 

“ How do I know what I’d have done?” 

* But what do you think?” 

“] think you’re supposing something 
you should not try to suppose.” 

“ But would you?” 

“ No; certainly not. I’d have no right. 
Verna, you have been reading novels.” 

“ Who’s scolding now?” 

“ Tm beginning to,” said Hilton. “ And 
I mean it. You ought not to want any 
such silly proof. 1 owe it to you, as much 
as to myself, not to spend money foolishly 
—at any rate, until we have more than we 
have now. We’ll have to be very sober 
minded people if we’re going to get along 
at all. You’ve shown me today a side of 
your character which I never saw before, 
and if it is a real part of you, I’m afraid— 
I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake.” 

At which youthful and egotistical utter- 
ance, Miss Hallett became first very red 
and then very pale. 

“T think I—I think we both have made 
a mistake,” she said. “ I—oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! Where is aunty?” 

“ She’s at the other end of the ear,” said 
Hilton. “I will speak to her.” 

But he did not speak to Mrs. Betterton. 
He went on into the smoking room, where 
he bit off the end of a cigar and found a 
seat, confident that he was a somewhat 
ungentlemanly but much wronged person, 
and doubtful whether he ought not to get 
off at the next stop and go back. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Bet- 
terton. “ Anything gone wrong/” 

“No, nothing at all,” Hilton replied. 

“ Dining car on yet, conductor?” esked 
a passenger. 

“Yes, sir. Put on at the last stop— 
Benwood.” 

“Was that Benwood?” said Mr. Bet- 
terton. “That’s the place to set the 
watches back, isn’t it? Set your watch 
back yet, Hilton?” ; 

“No. What for?” 

“ Change from Eastern to Central time, 
you know,” said the conductor. “ You 
get this last hour over again.” 

“Oh, of course. I'd forgotten it,” said 
Hilton. And he took out his watch. The 
hands pointed to eight o’clock. He turn- 
ed them back to seven, and sat for a mo- 
ment with the watch in his hand, studying 
its face. Suddenly he smiled, tossed his 
half finished cigar through the open win- 
dow, and went back into the car. Miss 
Hallett was sitting as he had left her, 
looking steadfastly out of the window, and 
she did not turn as he seated himself. 
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“Verna,” he said. 

She did not answer, but the hand upon 
the seat trembled. Hilton reached for 
the hand, and found the little handker- 
chief it held damp. Then the other hand 
came quickly over and snatched the hand- 
kerchief away. 

“ Verna,” he said, “that last stop was 
Benwood.” é' 

“ Indeed?” said Miss Hallett. 

Then Hilton fell back upon the formula 
of the conductor. — 

“ Change from Eastern to Central time, 
you know. Verna, we have this last hour 
over again.” 

Miss Hallett turned to look at him. He 
was sitting contritely doubled up in the 
corner of the seat, and Miss Hallett smiled 
—a queer little smile, which began at the 
eorner of her mouth and ended by crink- 
ling up her eyes. 

“Do you want to use it differently?” 
she asked. 

“Verna, I’m an awful idiot.” 

“Youre not. You’re a very sensible 
person—almost too sensible.” 

“ But I’m a delusion and a snare, and I 
want to explain.” 

Miss Hallett waited composedly for the 
explanation. 

“It’s eight minutes past seven,” said 
Hilton, looking at his watch. ‘ What was 
it you asked me at eight minutes past 
seven?” 

Miss Hallett’s eyes crinkled again. 

“T said, ‘ Didn’t this cost you a great 
deal more than you eould afford?’ ” 

“That’s the explanation. You see, 
Verna, I had to borrow some money, any 
way, to take this trip, and I thought I 
might as well borrow a little more, 
and 7 

“ The dining ear’s on,” said Mr. Better- 
ton, leaning over the seat. “ Don’t you 
people want any breakfast?” 


William B. MacHarg. 








A Chaperon Pro Tempore.’ 

“You see, Mr. Walker,” observed Aunt 
Mary, “ Dorothy is a terrible burden.” 

I glanced thoughtfully at Dorothy, who 
weighs a hundred and sixty in the shade, 
being tall and reasonably substantial. 

“T know,” I said. 

“She has been with me about three 
months,” said Aunt Mary, “ and when she 
‘ame she brought me a letter from her 
mother in Texas. ‘ Mary,’ wrote her 
mother, ‘I send you my little girl. She 
can ride, swim, dance, and lasso horned 
eattle. I want her to see the great East 
before she settles down, and I want her 
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to have a good time. But I charge you, 
Mary, to send her back to me, this time 
next year, the same little girl that left 
me, heart whole. I cannot have my only 
daughter marrying an Eastern man.’ ” 

“T think,” said I, “that Dorothy can 
lasso a good many things besides horned 
cattle.” 
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“ Please,” urged Dorothy. 

I clapped my ear to the receiver. 

“ Hello!” said some one. 

“ Hello, who is this? ” said I. 

“Why, it’s Walker,” said the voice, and 
in that moment I knew it was Edgar Cas- 
tleton. “Ts it the she dragon’s voice, or 
is it the maid’s?” 
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““MAY I GO TO LUNCH WITH CARRIE WHEELER Fs 


AT THE WALDORF?” 


“Oh, there are the unhorned kinds,” 
said Dorothy. 

“ There is Edgar Castleton,’ 
Mary significantly. 

Dorothy blushed coral. 

“Tt must stop,” said Aunt Mary grave- 
ly. “It must stop. He is not a nice 
young man. He cares for nothing but his 
automobiles and his dogs. He has jilted 
three girls who have let themselves love 
him—and, besides, he is an Eastern man.” 

“ His father came from Nevada,” plead- 
ed Dorothy. 

“His father is dead,” said Aunt Mary. 

“Tn that ease,” I suggested, “ from what 
I have heard of his father, I should sup- 
pose he had returned to Nevada.” 

“On the contrary,” said Aunt Mary, 
“parts of Nevada are quite cold. The 
point is, that I have had to forbid him 
the house.” 

The telephone bell tinkled at my- right 
hand. 

“T’ll go,” said Dorothy. 

“Not at all,” said I. 


> said Aunt 

















“ The first,” said I. “ She’s here an@ lis- 
tening.” 

“ For the love of heaven,” said he, “ call 
me Carrie Wheeler. Be decent, Walker. 
Call me Carrie, and you shall have the 
brindle pup—the one you asked me for the 
other day.” 

“Tt’s a go, Miss Wheeler,” said I, and 
Dorothy at my elbow started. 

“Oh, is it Carrie?” said Dorothy. 
“Let me.” 

I went over and stood beside Aunt 
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Mary’s arm chair, looking innccent. We 
heard Dorothy, telephonendo: 

“ Where have you been, you dear thing ? 
I haven’t seen you in an age. Why, of 
course I will—if auntie lets me. Auntie! ” 

“ Niecie ? ” 

“ May I go to lunch with Carrie Wheel- 
er at the Waldorf? She has tickets for 
the matinée afterwards. And Susie Wain- 
wright will be with us.” 

“ Now that,” thought I, “ is simply wan- 
ton.” 

“ Certainly, my child,” said Aunt Mary. 
“Be home early, though. Remember the 
Perkinses are dining here—and: Tommy 
Ashton. You see,” she continued; as Dor- 
othy made a hasty exit, “ she is so popular 
that she tries me terribly.” 

“She tries almost everything,” I mur- 
mured deferentially. 

“T will keep my word to her mother,” 
said Aunt Mary sternly. 

“D. V.,” said I. “Her mother is a 
good woman.” 

“She has redeeming traits.” 

“Ts a sister a trait?” I said, smiling. 

“A sister is sometimes distraite,” said 
auntie, smiling also. At the same time 
she went to the window and looked out. 

“ James is here,” she said; and I knew 
that her trim little brougham was waiting. 
“ Will you do me a favor, Mr. Walker? 
Will you eome out and lunch with me?” 

“ Are. you going out?” said J. “I shall 
be delighted.” 

Aunt Mary gathered together hat, muff, 
and gloves. We descended and entered 
the brougham. We started. Aunt Mary 
discoursed while I listened. We stopped. 
I looked out with a start. We were under 
the porte cochére of the Astoria. 

I shrank a little, in horror. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Mary, “are you go- 
ing to get out?” 

“T ean try,” I said. 
lunch?” 

“ Tt is,” said she. 

“ Let’s go up to the Savoy,” I said per- 
suasively. 

“ No—don’t you see?” said Aunt Mary. 
“T want to see Carrie Wheeler. I haven’t 
seen*her for weeks. She doesn’t expect to 
run across me, and we will surprise Dor- 
othy.” 

“T think we shall,” I muttered. “ But 
it would be nicer to go to the Savoy.” 

“ No, no,” said the fatuous little wom- 
an. “It will be such fun! ” 

“T believe you’re right,” I cried, quite 
sick. And I led the way. 

Auntie gently took my arm and steered 
me. 

“ First,” she said in a Napoleonic tone, 


“Ts this where we 
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“we will proceed to the Turkish room. 
They may be there.” 

“ But,” I objected weakly, “it is just 
possible that they—er—that they want 
to be by themselves. Young people, you 
know, and all that. We don’t want to 
intrude.” 

“Don’t. you? ” said auntie quickly. 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, from my 
soul. 

Then came the explosion—quickly and 
sharply, like a summer storm. When all 
is said, she was a sweet old lady, and I 
hated. to see her pained. - We stood in the 
west doorway of the Turkish room, and 
saw—as I expected—Dorothy sitting on 
the divan beside the awful man. And 
Dorothy wore a fresh diamond upon the 
fatal finger. 

Aunt Mary grew deathly white. 

Dorothy ran to her and, ‘regardless of 
the presence of others, threw her arms 
about her neck. Dorothy was from Texas. 

“ Auntie,” said Dorothy beseechingly. 

“ She can lasso horned cattle ” | be- 
gan under my breath. 

Castleton rose like a man. 

“ Hello, Walker,” he said. “ Did you 
try to do me after all, or were you pushed ? 
Any way, it’s too late. You shall have the 
pup.” 

Aunt Mary turned to him, her eyes 
blazing. © 

“ Do you call yourself a man of honor?” 





she said. “Didn’t I forbid you the 
house? ” 
“But this isn’t the house, ma’am,” said 


Castleton respectfully. “And we are— 
er—engaged.” 

“ She shall leave father and mother,” I 
said solemnly. 

“ Will you kindly explain,” said auntie, 
stern and composed, “ how this—this man 
happened to be here when you came here 
to lunch with Carrie Wheeler. And where 
is Carrie?” 

Dorothy looked down at the rug. It 
was a very oriental sort of rug. Castle- 
ton said manfully, “I telephoned her.” 

“This morning? ” 

“This morning.” 

“ She said, ‘ Hello, Carrie!’ ” 

“That’s right,” said Castleton in cold 
blood. “She calls me Carrie. It’s a pet 
name.” 

Once more Aunt Mary trembled with 
rage. 

“Don’t you like it, Aunt Mary?” said 
Castleton. “Because I do want to be 
friends—yes, I do, truly. If you don’t 
like that name, I’ll make her not do it 
any more—lI will, Aunt Mary.” 

Aunt Mary turned to me, and there 
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were two: beautiful tears in her eyes. She 
was. a noble woman. 

“TT, did’ my best,” she said, so drearily 
that we all’ knew then that we loved her 
—even Castleton. “I tried to keep: my 
promise.. I ean do no more.” 

‘Forgive me, auntie,” said Dorothy, 
nd I think she had the grace to be 
ashamed! 

“ Mir.. Walker,” said Aunt Mary, “ will 


“ Great heavens! ” said I. 

“ Yow see,” she went on, with her foot 
on: the:steps, “ he needs a little opposition. 
It’s the only thing that will keep him con- 
stant.. He’s a nice boy, but he’s very inex- 
perienced, and I’ve been afraid for a long 
time he’d fall into the hands of some de- 
signing woman.” 

“Yes,” I murmured, “there was dan- 
ger; but that’s all over now.” 








AS I EXPECTED, WE SAW DOROTHY SITTING ON THE DIVAN BESIDE THE AWFUL MAN. 


you forgive me? But I shall have to ask 
you to let me postpone Pe : 

I took the oid lady’s hand and kissed it. 

“Not another word,” I said. And she 
took my arm. 

We went home slowly, she and I. As we 
stepped out of the carriage, I raised my 
hat to go. I had had no luncheon. 

Aunt Mary turned to me with a sudden 
question. 

“Do you think she has him safe?” 

I jumped a foot. 

“T am so afraid,” she said, “that he 
may do to her as he did to those other 


girls.” 








“Yes,” said Aunt Mary seriously. 
“ And I think he’ll stay this time, don’t 
you?” 

“You can’t lose him,” I said with con- 
viction. “ But you said you didn’t like 
him?” 

“Eh? Oh—to Dorothy. Well, Dorothy 
needs a little opposition, too.” 

“Then you do like him, after all?” 

Aunt Mary smiled introspectively. 

“He is not an unpresentable person,” 
said she. ‘“ And he has thousands—ever 
so many thousands—of railway shares, 
His father built the Nevada Pacific, 
And ”—she leaned over and whispered in 
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my ear—“ that was a little 
overdrawn about what her 
mother wrote me. As a 
matter of fact, her mother 
asked me to—but there, 
after all, you’re not in the 
family, Mr. Walker.” 
“No,” I admitted regret- 
fully. “But what became 
of Carrie Wheeler? ” 
I regret to record that 
Aunt Mary snickered. 
“Carrie,” she 
said with much 
deliberation, 
“has been in 
Boston since 
Monday. I had 
a note from her 
this morning.” 
I took Aunt 
Mary’s hand 
reverently. 
“Tf I were 
ten years old- 
er,” IE said, “I 
would ask you 
to lunch with me—at 
the Waldorf!” 
“Tf I were ten 
years older yet,” said 
she, “I wouldn’t do 
it. But I like you 
just the same.” 
Guy Somerville. 


Under the Dragon H 


Lantern. 


Barry PuHILLips swung on the ear, with 
his bag of golf clubs, just as Foo Sing 
and her mother and her little brother en- 
tered at the other end. They met in 
the center, and sat down facing each other 
in opposite seats. 

The ear started on its giddy flight down 
the hill, and the conductor staggered 
through, hanging on by the straps, and 
collected the fares. Foo Sing’s mother 
did not want to pay for her little son, and 
they had a spirited argument over the 
matter, in Pidgin English and rich Hi- 
bernian, while Barry and Foo Sing sat 
and eyed each other from their opposite 
seats as from opposite ends of the globe. 

They were both about the same age— 
eighteen. Barry was blond and fresh col- 
ored, Foo Sing was brown and dimpled, 
with full red lips, slant eyes, black and 
velvety, and her pomaded hair thrust full 
of gold pins. Barry noted her blouse 
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IN A LITTLE NOOK OF THE BALCONY SAT A YOUNG CHINESE GIRL. 


and trousers of stiff, dark, brocaded silk, 
her white socks and tiny gorgeous shoes, 
and her small, soft, brown hands, which. 
as he looked, were folded shyly away in- 
side her capacious sleeves. 

Her mother, stout and coarse featured, 
tweaked her by the sleeve, and Foo Sing 
cast down her eyes guiltily. 

Barry turned sideways in his seat and 
looked out of the window, but he glanced 
covertly at her now and then. To this 
youth from New York she had the allure- 
ment of the oriental and unknown. 

The car threaded the slums; they were 
nearing Chinatown. Foo Sing’s mother 
signaled to the conductor and rose to her 
feet, clutching her little son nervously by 
the hand. Foo Sing followed a step be- 
hind, and so they passed out of the car 
and were swallowed up in the traffic of the 
street. Barry stooped and picked from the 
floor a bit of pasteboard, which one of the 














Chinese women must have dropped. On 
it was printed, “ Looey Hing & Co., Im- 
porters and Dealers in Japanese and Chi- 
nese Curios ”; then followed a street and 
number, and a row of Chinese characters. 

The car ascended the hills again, and 
Barry presently alighted near his hotel. 
His tutor, Mr. Carver, a mild mannered 
young collegian, was sitting in the hotel 
office, reading a paper and awaiting his 
pupil’s return. Barry had left early in 
the afternoon for a game on the links 
near the Presidio. 

“Did you have a good game?” Carver 
asked pleasantly, laying down his paper. 

“Yes, pretty fair,” said Barry absently. 
“ The wind blew like blazes, and there was 
too much sand flying to be agreeable,” he 
added, after a moment’s silence. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go through 
Chinatown tonight, Oarver?” he said 
later, as they sat at dinner. “It’s New 
Year’s, and there will be high jinks, they 
tell me.” ; 

Carver assented somewhat dubiously; 
he detested crowds and firecrackers. 

As they drew near the Chinese quarter, 
a blare of gongs and trumpets and a thun- 
der of bombs greeted them. They saun- 
tered through the narrow streets filled 
with a varied throng—tourists, roughs, 
sailors from the ships in the bay, soldiers 
from the Presidio, and a sprinkling of 
police. 

Barry examined the signs on the shops 
with great curiosity. Presently he came 
to a stand before a tall, narrow building 
which bore on its front, like a projecting 
eyebrow, a balcony gorgeous with many 
silk tissue lanterns, palms and dwarf 
orange trees in huge porcelain jars, and 
pots of Chinese lilies. Underneath the 
baleony swung a sign painted in black let- 
ters on a red ground, “ Looey Hing & Co.” 

“TLet’s go up here,” said Barry sud- 
denly, diving into the narrow doorway. 

Carver followed reluctantly. They 
made their way up a steep, crooked stair- 
way until they came to a landing, where 
half a dozen lounging Chinamen barred 
their way, but allowed them to pass after 
a moment’s scrutiny; and so up and up, 
the air growing heavier with incense and 
all sorts of weird smells and sounds, until 
they came out upon the baleony that over- 
hung the motley street. 

A small party of tourists with a Chinese 
guide were just leaving. Carver recog- 
nized a couple of the men, who were stay- 
ing at the same hotel. He stopped to 
speak to them, but Barry passed on. 

In a little nook of the balcony, screened 
by the tall jars and palms, sat a young 
9M 
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Chinese girl. It was Foo Sing. There 
was an empty teakwood stool beside her, 
where her mother had been sitting; but a 
moment before she had gone inside to tie 
up the hand of her little son, who had 
burned his fingers setting off firecrackers, 
after the manner of small American boys. 

Barry stood behind the row of -tall jars 
and looked across at Foo Sing. She look- 
ed back at him, and they both smiled. 

“Happy New Year!” said Barry. 

“*Appy New Yea’,” responded Foo 
Sing; then she added in Chinese, “ A long 
life and a thousand blessings to you! ” 

Barry slipped between the jars and sat 
down beside Foo Sing on the plaited rice 
straw mat. The changeful lights of the 
many colored lanterns fell upon them, the 
discordant squeak of the Chinese fiddles 
and the rattling of the firecrackers filled 
their ears with a deafening din. 

Foo Sing produced sweetmeats in a 
lackered box, and poured some tea in a 
tiny, handleless cup. Barry partook of 
these refreshments, and they grew very 
friendly. She could speak only a few 
words of English—her name, and odd bits 
of slang caught up from the streets, Barry 
shook with laughter as their conversation 
progressed, mainly by signs and gestures. 

He admired a great bowl of green Can- 
ton ware filled with Chinese lilies that 
stood at her elbow, and she immediately 
offered him bowl and all. He laughingly 
compromised with a spray for his button- 
hole, so Foo Sing fastened them in place 
with the aid of a great gilt and jade bod- 
kin that she drew from her hair. 

“ They are good luck flowers, oh, young 
lord of the sun! ” she murmured under her 
breath. 

Under the lapel of Barry’s coat was a 
little fraternity pin. Foo Sing’s fingers 
fell upon it, and Barry at once loosened it 
and put it into her hand. 

“Please keep it for a remembrance,” 
he said, and Foo Sing understood the ges- 
ture if not his words. She nodded de- 
lightedly, and, stumbling to her little feet, 
held her prize up to the light of the dragon 
lantern, to examine it more closely. She 
gazed curiously at the small Greek letters 
engraved upon the triangular bit of black 
enamel, and then smiled with radiant un- 
derstanding. “It is without doubt the 
seal of your noble house, great lord! ” 

Just then a number of priests from a 
neighboring joss house passed beneath the 
balcony with discordant cries and a great 
beating of gongs. Barry leaned over the 
railing and watched the procession out of 
sight. When he turned again he found 
Carver standing at his side. 
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“We must be going, Barry. It is after 
ten; every one is leaving.” 

Barry was searching the balcony with 
his eyes. “ Where is Foo Sing? She was 
standing there behind you just a moment 
ago. I want to say good by to her.” 

“Who is Foo Sing?” asked Carver, 
raising his eyebrows; but Barry did not 
answer. He was looking eagerly in every 
direction, but Foo Sing was nowhere to be 
found. All the windows that looked out 
on the balcony were closed by heavy wood- 
en shutters, and there was obviously no- 
where to go but down the stairs and into 
the street. 

After Barry had finished packing his 
trunk—for they were to leave by an early 
train next morning—he undressed slowly. 
His thoughts were of Foo Sing and the 
strange evening he had passed. He un- 
pinned the lilies from his coat and set 
them in a glass of water on his dresser. 

His last waking thoughts were of the 
Chinese girl, and through the night, in his 
dreams, he walked with Foo Sing among 
groves of trees hung with many colored 
lanterns. They gathered great handfuls 
of scented lilies and pelted each other with 
them; then Foo Sing, with a look of terror 
on her face, faded from before his eyes. 

When Barry had leaned over the railing 
to watch the passing priests, Foo Sing felt 
a rough clutch upon her arm, and, turning, 
found her mother beside her. Without a 
word, she pulled the girl over to one of the 
long windows, pushed her through, went 
in behind her, and swung to the heavy 
shutter. 

When the two Americans had left the 
balcony, the elder woman turned upon her 
child with the ferocity of a tigress. She 
struck her repeatedly, and left her cower- 
ing and sobbing in a corner of the dark 
little room. 

Foo Sing heard her mother lock the 
door, and knew she had gone to tell Looey 
Hing, her father. When he came, there 
would be more blows, and bread and water, 
but not for long, for they intended selling 
her to a rich merchant, and starvation 
would injure her looks. 

Looey Hing came up the creaking stairs 
with heavy tread. He had drunk more 
than enough Chinese brandy, and his 
brain was on fire. His usually bland and 
urbane countenance bore a sullen, brutal 
look; his eyes were bloodshot and glassy. 

He unlocked the door of Foo Sing’s 
room and spoke. to her, but there was no 
answer. He raised the candle in his hand 
high above his head and looked about him. 
The window shutter stood open, and the 
night wind blew softly in. Looey Hing 
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set the candle upon a stool, and stepped 
out upon the balcony. Foo Sing was 
standing under the big dragon lantern, 
where she had stood an hour before with 
Barry. She was looking at the little pin 
he had given her. The tears were still 
wet upon her brown cheeks, and she sobbed 
ever and again softly to herself. 

Looey Hing caught her by the shoul- 
ders, and shook her fiercely. “I will teach 
you to talk with foreign devils, you shame- 
less one!” he hissed; then he struck her 
heavily twice across the face. The girl 
staggered and fell against the railing of 
the balcony; the worm eaten wood gave 
way, and with a sharp scream she toppled 
backward into the street. 

Looey Hing ran down the stairs ringing 
his hands, his face like an ashen mask. 

A crowd gathered. A policeman push- 
ed his way to the girl’s side, lifted her 
head upon his arm, and wiped the blood 
from her bruised face; but she never 
spoke or moved again. 

When the ambulance arrived, and they 
lifted her little body from the ground, 
they discovered, clinched in her hand, a 
Greek letter fraternity pin. The police- 
man leaned across the stretcher and mut- 
tered to the doctor: “ There’s many queer 
things happen in this damned hole! ” 

Edith Marion Haverly. 





His Artistic Instinct. 

IT would not be quite fair to Floyd to 
say that she had rehearsed the scene, 
but certainly she had planned it very care- 
fully beforehand. It is even possible that 
she had a fine sense of its dramatic pos- 
sibilities, for a woman can indulge her 
theatrical instincts when her heart is 
breaking. Moreover, she did not mean 
him to know that she cared. But even if 
it were quite true that he had ceased to 
love her, she had fancied that in the mo- 
ment of losing her he would care. And 
this was the crucial moment, when she 
held out to him the ring—the ring whose 
sweet significance she had hidden from 
her friends, that the secret of their love 
might lie between her heart and his. 

He took the little symbol quietly. His 
face was white, but that was from anger, 
she thought. 

“You are sure you know what you are 
saying, Floyd?” he asked quietly. 

“T quite understand,” she said, the fin- 
gers of her pride gripping the sobs in her 
throat. “And I am not blaming you in 
the least. You would not be the artist 
you are if you did not love beauty. And 
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if you should marry a woman who was 
not beautiful, it would not be your fault 
if you repented it. But it would be your 
fault—and hers—if you married her. We 
will not make that mistake, you and I.” 

“T had thought,” he retorted sharply, 
“that you were above being jealous of an- 
other woman’s face.” There was a disap- 
pointment in his voice that hurt her, even 
while she flushed angrily under the insult. 

“You may call it that if you like,” she 
replied. “It is not because you have 
painted her portrait. I am above being 
jealous of your models; but I am tired of 
hearing you praise her—that is all; tired 
of seeing you look at her from the mo- 
ment she enters a 100m until she leaves 
it; tired of sitting by while you sketch 
her, and being asked to admire her eye- 
lashes and the curve of her chin. I am 
tired of all this—I who am not a beauty, 
who can in no way appeal to your artistic 
instincts.” 

“T did not want you for a model,” he 
began. 

“No, you have shown me that often 
enough. And I didn’t mind when you 
laughed at me—I could laugh myself. 
But when she laughed—you and she to- 
gether 4 

For the first time the tears flashed into 
her eyes, eyes that could make a man look 
twice at the plain little face. Lespard 
flushed with the shame of a gentleman 
who finds he has hurt a woman. 

“That was brutal of me, if you cared, 
dear,” he answered. “But how could I 
know? You had laughed so often at your 
own nose. It is the dearest nose in the 
world 

She drew back proudly from the caress 
in his tone. “ Please don’t,” she said with 
dignity. “Tam not a child, and it is not 
a question of noses. We were discussing 
the curious fact that all the world sup- 
poses you in love with Miss Erwin.” 

“ That is not my fault,” he said eagerly. 
“Tt was you who wanted to keep our se- 
cret ours. And I have told you that I 
am not at all in love with Miss Erwin, 
and that I am very much in love with 
you. But I can’t promise that when I 
marry you I shall close my eyes thence- 
forth to beauty in women. I shall always 
admire a pretty woman.” 

“T know that,” she replied quietly, 
“and that is why your model would be 
always happier than your wife.” 

Lespard reached for his hat. “ You are 
impossible, Floyd,” he said impatiently. 
“Tomorrow I’ll come up again. By that 
time you will see things more clearly.” 

“That will be quite useless,” she re- 
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turned. “I would rather you did not 
come again. And perhaps ”—Floyd had 
never broken an engagement before, and 
her ideas of the process were largely 
traditional—* perhaps you will be good 
enough to send me back the—the letters © 
I have sent you?” 

Something that might have been a 
laugh in Lespard’s eyes was drowned in 
apprehensive pity. 

“My dear girl,” he said apologetically, 
“vou know what sort of a fellow I am. 
It really never occurred to me—I was see- 
ing you every day, you know—to save 
your letters.” 

The next day, when Floyd met Russell, 
who shared a studio with Lespard, he 
greeted her warmly, and asked her if she 
was on her way to the féte—the studio 
féte she had helped Lespard to plan, and 
which she was trying to forget. It was 
in honor of the “ Lady in Blue,” who was 
to be unveiled. When she told Russell 
she was not going to the studio, he gently 
chided her with his honest, critical eyes, 
as well as with his voice, in a way that 
made Floyd hesitate. 

With a woman’s grasp of details in the 
face of a crisis, she reviewed the fact that 
her gown was appropriate for the ocea- 
sion, and that her last covert glance. into 
a plate glass window had been not unsat- 
isfactory. And if Russell suspected, he 
might faney she was afraid—afraid of 
Miss Erwin! She turned the next corner 
with him. 

“T was entertaining a belief in a head- 
ache,” she told him confidentially. “ But 
for your sake, Mr. Russell ‘é 

“ For my sake,” he said gratefully; and 
they went together. 

Lespard shook hands with her gravely. 
His coldly dignified reproach frightened 
her, and she felt very small and lost in the 
thronged studio, filled with technical crit- 
icisms and low laughter. She was only 
one of the rest, but the “ Lady in Blue” 
was supreme. The picture, the painted 
proud face with its insolent knowledge of 
itself, faced the model across the room, 
and Floyd looked from one to the other, 
and hated both fiercely. Miss Erwin 
smiled upon her placidly. A girl with a 
penchant for romance glided up to Floyd. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” she whispered enthu- 
siastically. “No, not the picture alone— 
all of it! They say he is awfully in love 
with her, and isn’t she lucky! ” 

The romantic girl was a plain little 
thing, and Floyd looked at her with a great 
reverence. She might be silly, but she 
was not envious, while Floyd 

She slipped away from the group about 
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the picture, and found a corner where 
hanging draperies and heavy palms shut 
her away with her tears. She clenched 
her hands angrily. Was she going to 
ery? Was she to disgrace herself for- 
ever? Had women no more pride? 

Russell came up to her, and she looked 
at him appealingly. 

“My head is so bad!” she told him. 
Her voice shook piteously. 

“T am sorry,” he said gently. “ Per- 
haps if you sit here quietly it will be bet- 
ter. The rooms are overcrowded.” 

He came back presently with a well 
worn portfolio in his hand. 

“Would you like to look at these 
sketches?” he asked. “ They’re mostly 
Lespard’s. I make it a point to lose 
mine.” 

He went away laughing. Floyd opened 
the portfolio, turning the pages of im- 
pressionistic daubs listlessly. And then 
a thin sheet of paper fluttered out. She 
picked it up and looked at it hungrily, 
pitifully, for the line at the top was in 
Lespard’s handwriting, and she read it 
through a mist of tenderness. 

“My dear mother,” it ran, and then 
stopped abruptly. The rest of the sheet 
was covered with sketches—pen and ink 
sketches—sketches of. 

Floyd gave a half articulate little sob 
of rapturous assurance. “They’re me!” 
she whispered ungrammatically. “Me, 
all of them!” 

A face shadowed by a drooping Gains- 
borough; a face tipped upwards to the 
light; a face in profile, with the loose hair 
falling about it; a face half finished, only 
the eyes distinct—and all the faces hers! 

“ My dear mother ” and then at the 
name of the woman he had loved first he 
had fallen to dreaming of the woman he 
loved most. After all, he had been the 
lover of tradition, seeing his sweetheart’s 
face in her absence, and seeing it beauti- 
ful through his love. 

What was that portrait on the easel to 
these half finished sketches? He had 
painted that because the woman was fair 
and he could sell her face. He had drawn 
these because the face was in his heart 
and he loved it. 

Russell, strolling back to her corner, 
looked down into radiantly uplifted eyes. 
“You like the sketches?” he asked. And 
then he lifted the paper and laughed at 
her. “Oh, woman, woman! Thy name 
is unchanged!” he sighed despairingly. 

Floyd flushed guiltily. “I am 
afraid ”? she began, and then she laid 
her hand on his, with the trust some 
men inspire in women. “I fancy you 
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know why I liked that page so well?” she 
said shyly. 

“T have guessed,” he answered. “One 
could not live long with Lespard and not 
guess.” 

Floyd colored again with happiness at 
the revelation in his speech. 

“He has made me prettier than I am,” 
she said, not so irrelevantly as it sounded. 

Russell studied her face for a moment. 
“T would trust his memory, if I were 
you, I think,” he said; and he drew an- 
other sheet from the portfolio. 

Floyd gasped as she looked at it. It 
was a water color drawing of herself, and 
she remembered the night she had worn 
that gown of violet and gray. It was the 
night Russell had introduced her to Les- 
pard. He had remembered her, then, as 
she came into his life that night. 

“Yes,” Floyd decided critically. “It 
is almost beautiful. And he has handled 
the nose so skilfully! It is such a tender 
smudge!” In her happiness, she was able 
to see the humor of it. 

She sat in the corner a long time, 
watching Lespard across the room with a 
rhapsody in her eyes. 

As the crowd thinned she made her pen- 
itent way to him. 

“ Are you going?” he asked coldly, the 
smile fading from the face that had been 
turned upon Miss Erwin at his side. But 
Floyd’s smile did not falter. 

“Yes, it is late, and I have not congrat- 
ulated you. I’ll do that tonight, if you 
come up. You will come, won’t you? I 
shall be waiting.” 

“T will come,” he said kindly, and 
rather as one bestows a favor upon a child 
who has been naughty and repented. 

That night Lespard hailed Russell as he 
came into the room. 

“T began a letter to my mother the 
other day,” he said. “ Do you know where 
I laid it? D’ve forgotten how much I’d 
written, but I want to finish it and post 
it on my way to Floyd’s. Oh, here it is in 
your portfolio. Why, what the—say, who 
did this? It’s Floyd!” 

“You did it,” Russell said, flinching a 
little. “And she found it this after- 
noon.” 

He bore Lespard’s stare heroically. 

“ Well—that was skilful of you, old 
man,” Lespard said at length. “ Poor lit- 
tle thing, she was jealous of Miss Erwin. 
So this is the explanation of the truce! ” 

“That and this,” Russell said shortly. 
He set his mouth hard as he laid the water 
color before his friend, who regarded it 
critically. 

“By Jove, old man, that’s good!” he 























said. “That’s a fine color scheme. I 
never saw her wear that dress.” 

“Yes, you did—the night you first met 
her; and you remembered it and painted 
it. You see, I have to recall all this so 
that you can discuss the matter intelli- 
gently tonight.” 

Lespard was silent for a long time. At 
last he laid the picture gently down. 
“ And she didn’t notice the name on the 
cover?” he asked almost tenderly. 

“No,” replied Russell quietly. “She 
didn’t look for the name on the cover.” 

Lespard came back after he had left 
the room, and put a tiny sketch book in 
his pocket. 

“T didn’t know these things pleased a 
woman,” he explained apologetically. 
“You understand better than I.” 

“T didn’t do it to please a woman,” 
Russell answered slowly. He was staring 
down at the study in violet and gray. 

“TI know,” Lespard said hurriedly. “It 
was only that she happened to appeal to 
your artistic instinct.” 

“Yes,” Russell agreed, smiling now at 
the face. “That was it, perhaps.” 

H. T. George. 





The Unhonored Profession. 


Wuen Wolfe came into my workshop 
one afternoon in early autumn I saw that 
he was in trouble, and I pushed away 
the papers on my desk to make room for 
his ash tray and cigarettes. 

“ Been working?” he asked. He light- 
ed his cigarette without listening for any 
special answer, as he knew well enough 
what my habits were.. “I’ve had rather 
a hard day at the hospital,” he went on, 
settling back among the pillows on the 
lounge. “ Operating since breakfast with- 
out any Jet up. Accidents, mostly. Been 
working?” he repeated. 

While he was speaking, he propped him- 
self on one elbow and looked at me with 
a new and curious interest, as if he had 
just read something about me in a scien- 
tific journal, and wished to see if it were 
true. 

“ How do you work? Why do you work? 
Whom do you work?” he persisted. “In 
a word, to come straight to the point, is 
it reac to write stories, the way you 
do?’ 

“Only when you pawn your type- 
writer,” I assured him. “ Then it’s very 
hard, especially for the editor.” 

He paid no attention to my pleasantry, 
but continued. to devisage me, as they say 
in French, with troubled, information 
seeking eyes. 
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“Ts it a profession you would recom- 
mend?” he asked. 

“To you, Wolfe?” 

“No; to a girl.” 

“Tt would depend somewhat on, the 
girl.” 

He smoked a while. “I suppose that’s 
so,” he admitted, “and yet I don’t know; 
it doesn’t seem to me that it would take 
much talent to dash off those little things 
such as you write. I don’t mean writing 
a book, or anything like that, you know, 

“Who is the girl?” I asked, feeling 
vaguely that I ought to defend my work, 
but not knowing quite how. “ Do I know 
her ?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “ It’s Leila Davis, 
I’ve been worrying a good deal about 
Leila. She’s a plucky little girl, and she 
ought to have a chance in life.” 

“ She’ll marry,” I said, for I knew Leila. 

“T don’t think she will,” he said. “She 
could have had me.” 

“ But there are other men,” I suggested 
gently. “ Perhaps some whom she might 
like even better than you.” 

He shook his head. “I know she likes 
me, or else I shouldn’t have asked her. 
But I’m afraid I made a mess of it, for I 
told her frankly that I could never love 
her—not in those words, of course, but she 
understood. I told her that her admira- 
tion and devotion for me were an orna- 
ment that any man would be glad to wear 
with pride and honor—and, well, about 
that time I saw that I was on the wrong 
tack and I began to get balled up, so I beat 
a retreat and came here. I’m worried 
about her,” he finished lamely. “I'd like 
to get her interested in something that 
would take her out of herself, you know,” 

I did not answer. The situation was 
worse than I had dreamed it could be. 
Then at last I burst out with a frank com- 
ment. “Good heavens,” I said, “I didn’t 
know you could have so little sense! ” 

“Then, you don’t take to the idea of 
getting her interested in writing?” 

“Wolfe,” I said tenderly, “would you 
think that because a man had broken his 
neck he ought to be made to take an in- 
terest in astronomy?” 

He looked foolish for a moment, and 
then he gathered himself for a curious 
bit of self defense that made everything 
clear—startlingty clear. 

“ But—but you always tell me, when I 
ask you to marry me, that you would love 
me if you weren’t too much interested in 
your writing to think of loving anybody. 
So, you see, I thought if I could apply 
it the other way about, and get the girl 
who loves me interested in writing: x“ 
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I put my head down in my arms on the 
desk. “Go back to your ether and your 
bandages,” I cried helplessly, “or you'll 
make me marry you because you’re not fit 
to take care of yourself.” 

He settled back on the lounge with an 
expression of absolutely blissful peace. 
“ Then, I think Ill stay,” he said. 

A few days later Leila called on me. 
She sat down on the lounge, smoothed 
out her ruffles, and laid aside her muff. 

“Has that idiot Wolfe told you?” she 
asked, “ But first, tell me how you like 
my hat? Five dollars, my dear, feathers 
and velvet and all, and the name in the 
lining. Well, Wolfe got it into his head 
that I was wearing out my heart for him, 
and he came and told me—my dear, if you 
don’t marry him you’re the biggest goose 
that ever paddled! He came in and pro- 
posed to me, and then spent an hour in 
telling me how he loved you, and how 
he couldn’t promise anything. I was just 
burning to tell him of my engagement to 
Townsend Shrady, but I didn’t want it to 
leak out before the dance at Sherry’s, and 
I thought a few days’ repentance wouldn’t 
hurt any one who had made such an awful 
mess as Wolfe Hamilton. I almost wish 
I did love him. A girl could do anything 
she pleased with a man like that. Wish 
Townsend was more like him! We’re to 
be married in March and go straight to 
the Mediterranean.” 

“Leila,” I said, picking up her hand- 
kerchief from the floor and handing it 
back to her, “ did you ever think you'd like 
to write?” 

“ Write? ” she echoed. 

“Yes, you know, little stories.” 

She stared at me as if I had suddenly 
gone out of my head. “I don’t know 
what you can be thinking about,” she an- 
nounced presently. “ Why, I can’t even 
spell straight.” 

I drew lines on the blotter in front of 
me. “I can’t spell,” I admitted—“ not 
the accepted way.” 

“ How on earth can you make editors 
take what you write, then? But you can 
spell. Your stories are always spelled 
right in the magazines. The idea of tell- 
ing me a thing like that! ” 

“The printer corrects the spelling,” I 
explained. “So you see, if that were the 
only thing, it needn’t keep you from try- 
ing your hand.” 

“ But what should I write about?” she 
asked. 

“ Ah,” I said, “ now you have me.” 

“ You take my advice,” she said, tucking 
her hands into her enormous muff. “ Any- 
body can write stories—at least, there are 
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always plenty of ’em written. You never 
saw a magazine published empty because 
they didn’t have any stories to put in. 
But everybody can’t look after that ri- 
diculous Wolfe Hamilton, and with his 
money and position that’s worth an in- 
telligent woman’s while.” 

“| had always hoped there would be a 
little romance in the matter,” I said wist- 
fully. “Not mere philanthropy, you 
know. But I suppose writing so many love 
stories has made me rather sentimental.” 

“Of course it has,” said Leila, rising 
_ kissing me; “but you'll get over all 
that.” 

“Wolfe,” said I, when he drifted in that 
afternoon, “ Leila doesn’t want to write 
stories. I don’t think she’s interested in 
writing.” 

He did not answer at once. He wan- 
dered about the room, picking up and lay- 
ing down books and bric-a-brac. Finally 
he came over to where I sat. He was 
smiling a little ruefully. 

“IT saw Townsend Shrady at the club,” 
he said. “He told me they’ve been en- 
gaged pretty nearly three months. Leila 
evidently hadn’t told him what a chump 
I’ve been.” 

“ That was nice of Leila.” 

“ What I can’t understand,” he went on, 
“is how he got the idea that you and I 
are engaged. He came up and congratu- 
lated me, and then went on to explain that 
he was in the same boat.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“ Why, I said that I wished it were true, 
and that I’d give anything in the world to 
have it true, but it wasn’t. I asked him 
where he got it, and he said Leila had told 
him. What do you suppose possessed 
Leila to say a thing like that?” 

“ Why,” I said—I had just made up my 
mind what to say—“‘I supposed it was 
true. I told Leila. I said I would marry 
you the other day,” I went on, feeling 
somehow in the wrong, “ and—and— 
well, I supposed it was settled when you 
said, ‘ Then, I'll stay.’ ” 

He looked at me for fully a minute 
before he stirred. 

“ And do you really mean that you real- 
ly thought I supposed you meant it?” 
He hesitated and sought for words. “ And 
—and I went out without even saying 
good by! Didn’t—couldn’t you feel that 
anything was missing? Great heavens! ” 

“Why,” I said, smiling at his dum- 
founded incredulousness, “in writing a 
story, of course e 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, catching me 
crazily in his arms, “hang the stories! ” 
Marguerite Tracy. 
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THE HEART OF AN ARTIST. 


ONE more romance over, 

One more passion dead, 
Another lost lover— 

Work heart and work head. 
Put Love in a cover, 

And let him earn bread. 


Rekindle the ember, 
Recall the old tune; 
Try hard to remember— 
Impressions die soon. 
The month is December— 

I met her in June. 


Don’t dwell on the meeting ; 
Fine writing will bore. 

The glow of the greeting— 
Suggest it—no more. 

I’ve done some such treating 
In novels before. 


I must be artistic 
In writing of grief; 
Not too realistic, 
But poignant and brief. 
You'll grow eulogistic 
Before my last leaf. 


This terrible parting 
Will really be good. 

I feel my tears starting, 
See just how she stood. 

My eyelids are smarting; 
I knew that they would. 


T'll flaunt my confessions 
If buyers will look. 

The pain of my passions 
I never could brook, 

If I gained no impressions 
To put in a book. 





PYKE AND PECK—An interesting 
arithmetical feat by which one and 
one make one. 


That versatile pedagogue and littéra- 
teur, the profound thinker on such themes 
as “ Sandalwood versus Jockey Club,” and 
“Are Green Eyes More Alluring than 
Gray? ”—of course we mean Professor 
Harry Thurston Peck—conclusively dem- 
onstrates the fallacy of Shakspere’s con- 
tention that there is nothing in a name. 
Professor Pe « is willing to fight any 
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tradition on earth, Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules, or according to the French 
code. 

The philosopher of perfumes has proved 
that there is a great deal in one name, 
and several times as much in two. When 
he is not lecturing at Columbia, Professor 
Peck is writing or editing. All the world 
knows that he is the editor of the Book- 
man. A few people know that under the 
name of Rafford Pyke he writes a weekly 
literary review for an afternoon news- 
paper, and the result is beautiful. In the 
Bookman Professor Peck ealls attention 
to Rafford Pyke’s work in the newspaper, 
praising it, defending it when attacked. 
In the newspaper Rafford Pyke exploits 
the brilliance of Professor Harry Thurs- 
ton’s work as a critic—saying things that 
must make the heart and cheek of that 
modest fellow glow with satisfaction. 

It is a fine game, and one wonders 
whether Rafford Pyke or H. T. P. will 
win the greater glory. There is no end to 
the mutual admiration societies among 
the literary persons in New York, but 
this is the only one that consists of a 
single member. 


ANECDOTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 
Augustus J. C. Hare’s “Story of 
My Life” full of amusing tales of 
his fellow countrymen. 


Most people, when writing autobiog- 
raphies, are so anxious to impress the pub- 
lic with a sense of their own surpassing 
qualities that they have small time to be 
merely amusing. Augustus J. C. Hare 
does not belong to this class. His “ Story 
of My Life,” of which the last three vol- 
umes have recently appeared, is full of 
anecdotes which are not written to re- 
dound to any one’s credit or discredit, and 
which have, if not piquancy and wit, at 
least a naive humor all too rare in books 
of the sort. Here is one, an English ghost 
story: 

A lady awoke in the night with the disagreeable 
sense of not being alone in the room, and soon felt 
a thud upon her bed. There was no doubt that some 
one was moving to and fro in the room, and that 
hands were constantly passing over her bed. She 
was so dreadfully frightened that at last she fainted. 
When she came to herself it was broad daylight, and 
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she found that the butler had walked in his sleep 
and had laid the table for fourteen upon her bed. 

Characteristic of the way in which old 
abuses used to linger on in out of the way 
parts of England is the one which de- 
scribes a parish in a remote part of the 
country where the rector, who had two 
other livings, kept a curate at small cost 
to himself. Mr. Hare says: 

It was only necessary for the rector to give a very 
small stipend indeed, because the curate was—a 
harmless maniac! He used to be fastened to the 
altar rail by a long chain, which allowed him to reach 
either the altar or the reading desk. When once 
there, he was quite sane enough to go through the 
service perfectly! On week day evenings he earned 
his subsistence by playing the fiddle at village tav- 
erns, but he continued to be the officiating clergy- 
man of St. Buryan’s till his death in 1808. 

This unbiased chronicle of ecclesiastical 
peculiarities would lead one to expect a 
similar frankness in regard to other in- 
stitutions. But Mr. Hare, though relent- 
lessly unprejudiced as a relater of facts, 
seems a littleweaker in mattersof opinion. 
For instance, in his account, the British 
peerage is a spotless assemblage of culti- 
vated and high minded personages. To 
those who have followed in the newspapers 
the doings of certain Englishmen of title, 
Mr. Hare’s description may seem to 
stretch a point; but when he speaks of 
Matthew Arnold’s “social tact and cour- 
tesy,” and alludes to the “genial and un- 
assuming Mr. Astor,” one cannot help 
feeling that his judgment has gone astray. 


MUNSEY’S 


«THE DISCERNING ’’—Authors who 
pretend to write and publishers who 
pretend to print for them alone. 


If the body variously denominated the 
populace, the masses, the majority, the 
public, the mob, and “hoi polloi,” were 
not of singular patience and large minded 
tolerance, surely some day it would rise 
and dispose of its critics in so summary a 
way that the place thereof would know 
them no more. 

To deride its taste is a commonplace; 
to jeer at its powers is one of the favorite 
pastimes of those who have never suc- 
ceeded in appealing to its affections. The 
poet whose volume, brought out at his 
own expense, still stacks the shelves of 
the bookseller, sneers at it, and proclaims 
that he does not wish to share its favor 
with the Hooliganesque Mr. Kipling of 
today or the bourgeois, respectable Mr. 
Longfellow of yesterday. The playwright 
who never gets beyond the “ special mat- 
inée” of the dramatic school avers that 
he will not win success by appealing to the 
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gallery. The impertinent publisher whose 
palpable aim is to cater to a literary snob- 
bishness more offensive even than the 
social article announces on the title page 
of a book that it is printed for “ the delec- 
tation of the discerning.” 

One does not picture Homer as request- 
ing picked audiences of the “ discerning ” 
as he sang his way through Greece. There 
is no evidence that young William Shak- 
spere, holding the horses’ heads outside 
the London theater, decided that he would 
write for something better than the ap- 
plause of the pit. 

The mob doesn’t produce poems or 
plays, though it seems to be engaged in 
writing novels; it doesn’t invent greatly. 
In matters of art the judgment of time is 
surer than its judgment, but no great ar- 
tist ever worked with a conscious con- 
tempt for it. And in matters of trade and 
barter it is the most arrogant hypocrisy 
to pretend indifference to its verdict. 
Books are printed to sell, and no one 
knows this better or aims more strenuous- 
ly to accomplish the sale than the man 
who tries to play upon the hypothetical 
vanity of the noble army of readers by 
announcing that he prints only for the 
brilliantly endowed who can “ appreciate.” 


MORE POLEMICAL FICTION—The 
theological novel seems to be creep- 
ing back to favor. 


There seems to be a good deal of the 
Boer about the religious novel. After 
retreating from the field a decade or so 
ago, put into full flight by the gallant 
army of swordsmen, horsemen, and fist 
men of the later school of fiction, it is 
now skirmishing around, making guer- 
rilla sorties into the field again. It is be- 
having as if it did not realize that its 
conquest had been long ago declared. 

Two years ago, when Mrs. Craigie pub- 
lished “ The School for Saints,” there was 
dimly presaged the return of controversial 
fiction, This year, when “ Eleanor,” “ The 
Master Christian,” and “ Robert Orange ” 
have all proved popular, the prediction is 
justified. Grant Allen, too, has contrib- 
uted his posthumous quota to the argu- 
ment in “ Linnet.” In all of these, either 
the Catholic or the Protestant division 
of the Christian church is before the bar. 

It is instructive to note the differences 
in the methods of attack and defense 
among the ladies who have essayed re- 
ligious fiction. Mrs. Craigie is the most 
esthetically refined of advocates for Ca- 
tholicism, and Mrs. Ward the most courte- 
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ous and appreciative of its opponents, 
while Miss Corelli shows herself a mis- 
tress of the fishwife school of disputation. 

Mr. Allen, whose heroine, a Catholic, is 
hampered in her desire to leave one hus- 
band and acquire another by the fact that 
her church forbids divorce, seems in- 
clined rather to Miss Corelli’s vehemence 
than to Mrs. Ward’s delicacy. The hero 
expresses himself thus: 

Rut the laws of your church, which are not the 
laws of men but the laws of priests—and therefore 
worse and more unnatural than even the common 
laws of mankind—forbade you to take advantage 
of the loophole of escape which divorce would per- 
mit you from that wicked union your priests had 
imposed upon you. . Will you think there’s 
something divine in an institution of men which 
compels you to sin so cruelly against your own 
pure instincts ? 

It all recalls Thackeray’s denunciation 
of the controversialists in fiction. He up- 
braids both the Catholic author who “ falls 
foul of Luther and Calvin and drowns the 
awful echoes of their tremendous protest 
by the sounds of a little half crown trum- 
pet,” and the Protestant who “ demolishes 
the stately structure of eighteen centuries, 
the mighty and beautiful Catholic church, 
by means of a three and sixpenny duodec- 
imo, which tumbles over this vast fabric 
as David’s pebble did Goliath.” 


FITZSIMMONS AS AN AUTHOR— 
He makes his literary début as a 
writer of his own advertisements, 


Mr. Robert Fitzsimmons has won re- 
nown before this time in various walks 


of life. His latest appearance is in the 
combined roéle of press agent and author. 
He uses, in writing, the same direct meth- 
ods which he employs in his noble profes- 
sion. There is no beating about the bush. 
With straight, out from the shoulder 
blows, Mr. Fitzsimmons attacks his sub- 
ject. This is the result: 


I take pleasure in informing you that I shall 
shortly be in your city, appearing in my new play, 
“The Honest Blacksmith,” supported by a good 
company, including several of the best specialty 
artists, as well as Mrs. Fitzsimmons and Little Bobbie. 
Those who have witnessed the performance have 
been kind enough to say that it is more than a good 
play of Home and Sporting Life. . . . Bymeans 
of the Moving Pictures of the Fitz-Ruhlin Fight at 
Madison Square Garden, those who do not care to 
view a fight itself are given the opportunity of see- 
ing one reproduced in its true colors, without any 
objectionable features. I hope you will see the 
play when in town, and feel sure that you will agree 
with others that the production is an interesting one. 


This unambiguous statement of the case 
is interesting for another reason than that 
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it introduces Mr. Fitzsimmons into the 
world of letters. It shows that not only 
in that world does it pay to marry a great 
man. The wives who have won emolu- 
ment in literature because their husbands 
were writers are many. But here 
we have the doors of the drama swung 
open to the wife of the successful prize 
fighter. Certainly it pays to be cautious 
in choosing a husband nowadays. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ SLEUTHS — 
How did they find the clue to 
“Stringtown on the Pike”? 


The most interesting feature of 
“ Stringtown on the Pike ” is the publish- 
ers’ statement of its discovery.- Accord- 
ing to this veracious narrative, John Uri 
Lloyd, a chemist of renown and of inde- 
pendent fortune, dwelling in Cincinnati, 
wrote the story with no other aim than his 
own amusement. Parenthetically it may 
be remarked that, if this is so, Mr. Lloyd 
must have a grisly notion of pleasure. 
To continue the genesis of “ String- 
town,” when the talented author had fin- 
ished his pleasure enterprise, he put the 
result away in his library. But the pub- 
lishers had heard of it, the mysterious lit- 
tle tale bearing bird of childhood doubt- 
less being their informant. With the zeal 
which publishers always show in tracking 
an author who has written just for fun, 
they sought Mr. Lloyd and begged him, 
according to the immemorial custom of 
publishers, to let them read the story. 
Reading it, they were so charmed that 
they entreated him to give it to the world 
through the medium of their house. 
That is the pretty little story of the way 
in which “ Stringtown on the Pike” first 
came to its inheritance of publicity. It 
is a story full of suggestion to new as- 
pirants among authors. It bids them 
abandon the outworn method of sending 
their manuscript from house to house. It 
says: “Save your stamps, all ye young 
men and maidens; put your story in a 
dark closet with only one or two little 
clues floating from it; be sure that the 
literary detectives employed by all respon- 
sible publishing houses to ferret out mod- 
est, unknown writers, and to find proofs 
of merit in the works of those not mod- 
est and unknown, will discover you. And 
thereby the charm of a Hans Andersen 
fairy tale will be added to your fame.” 
Apart from the history of its discovery, 
“ Stringtown on the Pike” is interesting 
chiefly as a compendium of negro super- 
stitions, It will be a treasury to some 
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folk lorist of a future generation. As a 
novel, it labors under the triple disad- 
vantage of being written almost entirely 
in a dialect which is annoying in a short 
story and criminal in a long; of being 
told dully and without dramatic effect, in 
spite of the dramatic nature of some of 
its incidents; and of containing no char- 
acter who moves with the convincing in- 
terest of reality. 


WHAT SHE WORE.—An impression- 
istic bit of newspaper writing. 


It has sometimes been urged, by the 
critics of daily newspapers, that an undue 
amount of attention is bestowed upon the 
doings of society. Especially have these 
gentlemen rebelled against the space al- 
lotted to the description of the gowns of 
various social luminaries on their public 
appearances. Fashionable women present 
at weddings, horse shows, or balls, have 
had their frocks and jewels described at 
great length, perhaps to the exclusion of 
news concerning the determination of the 
south magnetic pole. And this has wor- 
ried the critics. 

But it is greatly to be doubted if even 
the most captious of them will approve of 
a certain afternoon sheet’s reform in this 
regard. In describing the French-Van- 
derbilt wedding, of recent date, it was pre- 
sumably the desire to economize space 
that led this paper to remark: 

“Miss Blank wore a large black pic- 
ture hat and a string of pearls.” 

A little more attention would not have 
been amiss! 


« BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE”— 
Hamlin Garland gives full play to 
his love for realism in picturing the 


hardships of the plains. 


If you are beginning to forget just how 
comfortable your life is, if you wish to 
awaken a more acute sense of the luxury 
that surrounds you, draw your big chair 
up to the fire, and read Hamlin Garland’s 
“ Boy Life on the Prairie.” Surely there 
never was a book through which such a 
sleety wind whistled! Oh, those poor, 
raw hands, those swollen feet that were 
allowed to stamp through school hours 
because the anguish of chilblains could 
not be ignored; those stiffened, numb little 
figures, with mittened hands raised high 
to reach the plow handles, toiling down 
the endless furrows! And the meager 
joys of these miniature plainsmen—far 
more pathetic than their helpless tears of 





rage and suffering! It made men of them, 
perhaps; but you will curl down deeper 
in your chair, and thank Heaven that 
you were accomplished by less strenuous 
means. 

To those who were born prairie boys, 
this picture of frontier life offers the 
pleasant revenge of seeing nature, who 
once had them at her mercy, written up 
as she deserves to be, publicly exposed for 
her cruelty to children. Those who never 
were prairie boys will find an equal satis- 
faction in learning what they escaped. 
Warmth, ease, beauty of surroundings, 
refinement—all the little gods of civiliza- 
tion take on a new power in the face of 
such brutal realities. 





ADE’S SCATHING WIT—The bitter 
truth behind the rich humor of 
some of his later fables. 


The inconsistencies of imperfectly as- 
similated culture were never more wit- 
tily summed up than in this sentence from 
one of Ade’s “More Fables”: “He is 
probably an American who takes a bahth 
in a bath tub.” 

And when you read of the farmer who 
put his wife into his kitchen “to serve 
the remainder of her life, her hours being 
from 6 A.M. to 6 A.M.,” you feel like cutting 
that particular fable out and sending 
copies of it to men in New England and 
elsewhere whose wives are serving the 
same kind of life sentence. It is a Mary 
Wilkins story done in a few hundred 
words, and behind the humor of the tell- 
ing is the awful, sickening truth of it. 


The wife of the respected farmer was the only 
work animal around the place that was not kept fat 
and sleek. But of course Henry did not count on 
selling her. Henry would often fix up his blooded 
stock for the county fair, and tie blue ribbons on 
the Percherons and Herefords, but it was never 
noticed that he tied any blue ribbons on his wife. 


Many wives who are short of blue rib- 
bons will read that particular fable, and 
understand the application but miss the 
fun of it; and many husbands will enjoy 
the fun of it but miss the application. 
For when a satirist aims a dart, the by- 
standers all know what he is aiming at, 
while the target is generally oblivious. 

But we can conceive a brutal brother in 
law saying to some Henry: “Say, that 
fable hits you and hits you hard. Why 
don’t you get a hired girl for Lyddy before 
she pegs out the way the other wife did?” 

And then Henry might be taken aback, 
and say: “ Why, Tom, Lyddy has never 
complained, and besides that’s only a com- 
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ical fable. I don’t believe it happened.” 
But he would go out, and the shaft that 
Ade aimed and that Tom stuck in by hand 
would perhaps bring a hired girl in course 
of time. And there are those who will 
say that the last state of Lyddy would be 
worse than the first. 

For then she would be up against the 
servant question. 





BAFFLING INVOCATIONS—Clergy- 
men whose petitions, doubtless 
well meant, are puzzling to their 
hearers. 

Max O’Rell had recently an experience 
with a clergyman who insisted upon 
prayer before a lecture which the French- 
man was to deliver. The minister, ad- 
dressing Omnipotence, said: 

“We have with us tonight a gentleman 
from France whose criticisms are witty 
and refined, but subtle; we pray Thee so 
to prepare our minds that we may thor- 
oughly understand and enjoy them,” which 
left the lecturer with a baffled sense either 
of being a very difficult lecturer or of 
having a very dull set of hearers. 

This preacher’s invocation was, how- 
ever, not so disconcerting to his hearers 
as that of a New Jersey clergyman who, 
while. visiting in Denver, was asked to 
lead in prayer. He was living in one of 
the most substantial and beautiful cities 
in the country, in the midst of Easterners, 
in a spot where the Indian never makes 
an appearance except at carnival time, 
when he is paid to do so. And the clergy- 
man said: 

“We thank Thee that even in this far 
Western land there are those who have 
heard Thy name.” 





ORIENTAL RUGS—A guide book for 
purchasers which is a beautiful art 
volume of real literary merit. 


It is not often that a thoroughly trained 
and particularly graceful writer becomes 
interested in a subject more or less tech- 
nical, and makes a book about it. Usu- 
ally some one who knows about it, but who 
may or may not be skilled with the pen, 
is moved to set forth his knowledge in 
print. 

John Kimberly Mumford earned his 
spurs as a writer long before he became 
interested in oriental rugs. After he had 
studied them for several years he decided 
to make a book about them. After it was 
written, it seemed to him that an author- 
ity should gain his knowledge at first 
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hand, so he journeyed all the way to Per- 
sia and Turkey, and the result is a much 
better book than before, in which the 
story of rug making, the workers’ meth- 
ods, materials, dyes, and designs, are de- 
scribed in a style that commands atten- 
tion. 

One who reads this book and digests it, 
though she live in the depths of the coun- 
try, need never be the victim of the itin- 
erant salesman with the blandishing man- 
ner and the choice samples of eastern 
wares from Philadelphia. The alluring 
auction rug should no longer deceive the 
most susceptible. The illustrations, too, 
are good. Colors are reproduced with 
wonderful fidelity. Altogether, it is an 
admirable volume. 





ADVERTISING TRICKS—How ano- 
nymity may be made to sell a book. 


It is said that in Richmond, Virginia, 
“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden” is 
advertised as “attributed to the Prince 
of Wales.” This is more honest and less 
ingenious than the trick of a Washington 
bookseller during the Harrison adminis- 
tration. A large placard in his window 
announced “The Anglomaniacs,” and 
“Sweet Bells Jangled,” as “by Mrs. B. 
Harrison.” 

Worthy but unliterary people who had 
never heard of Mrs. Burton Harrison 
rushed in to buy what they supposed was 
the work of the lady whom they would 
doubtless have called “Mrs. President 
Benjamin Harrison.” 





DOOLEY AND THE FIRE EATERS— 
The Chicago philosopher describes 
the rise of the swashbuckler novel. 


Mr. Dooley, with his genius for being 
timely, has made a few remarks concern- 
ing the historical novel. His friend Hen- 
nessy, the cause of so many of his perora- 
tions, inquires of him as to the origin and 
nature of the historical novel. To him 
Mr. Dooley replies: 


“Marry come off! Don’t ye know? Todslones, 
if I had me cleaver on th’ bar I wud smack thee f'r 
a ham headed fluke.’ Idzims, I wud. Odswounds, 
egad, th’ wench speeks th’ truth.” 

Mr. Hennessy moved cautiously away and meas- . 
ured the distance to the door, but Mr. Dooley’s fit 
was over. He smiled proudly and resumed his ordi- 
nary speech. ‘‘Th’ historical romance is a story, 
Hinnissy, about something that didn’t happen befure 
ye was bor-rn. A few years ago Hogan, that does 
most 6f me r-readin’, was hurtin’ his eyes over what 
he called reelism. That’s where a modest sewin’ 
machine marries a rayspictable grocery store, an’ 
they talk f'r th’ r-rest iv th’ book about who shall 
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wind th’ clock. Hogan says there was a revulsion 
again’ this sort iv thing. It came with prosperity. 
Durin’ hard times people r-read av Dinnis comin’ 
home at night an’ throwin’ a plate iv warrumed over 
mutton at th’ wife, an’ they'd exclaim, ‘Great Hivens, 
how thrue to nature!’ But whin people begun to 
get dividends fr’m the busted banks an’ pay day be- 
came less jerky an’ irreg’lar, they had to have a 
taste iv rayle rayfined life, an’ th’ historical novel 
come in.” 

And to illustrate the type of tale which 
prosperity made popular, Mr. Dooley de- 
scribed a hero who rode Bucephalus “ up 
Tottenham Court Road, beyon’ th’ rail- 
road thracks, across th’ Liffey, over Parly- 
mint, into Cinthral Park”—a feat of 
horsemanship very suggestive of Richard 
Carvel. 





SAYS HE WAS «LAURIE "—But the 
claimant’s claim sounds unlike the 
hero of “ Little Women.” 


The rage for discovering a real person 
behind every character of fiction is leading 
to some amazing results. For instance, 
“The Real David Harum” is advertised 
on the program of the play which the 
fictitious David Harum is unable to re- 
deem from dullness. And, going back 
into the past, a “real” Laurie steps for- 
ward and announces that it was he, and no 
other, whom Miss Alcott had in mind 
when she drew the delightful lad who is 
the hero of “ Little Women.” 

Laurie has always been supposed to be, 
as far as he was any one but the lovable 
creation of a wholesome imagination, a 
Polish boy, Ladislas, a neighbor of the 
Aleotts. But Mr. Alfred Whitman, of 
Kansas, permits it to be known that he is 
Laurie; and, to prove it, he is going to 
publish the letters Louisa Alcott wrote to 
him. 

Mr. Whitman couldn’t have chosen a 
better way to disprove his claim. Though 
Miss Alcott had called him Laurie in 
every line she ever wrote to him, every one 
who knows the boy whom Jo chummed 
with and Amy married knows that he 
would never have published the letters of 
a friend. 


LONGFELLOW’S SUPPERS — The 
classically simple fare of the Dante 
Club at his house. 


One of the most delightful parts of 
William Dean Howells’ “ Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance” is that which treats 
of Longfellow and the Dante Club. “ The 
club was composed of friends of the poet 
and lovers of Italian who were invited to 
meet with him, and suggest and criticise, 
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while he was revising his translation of 
Dante. Howells himself was the youngest 
member of the little group, which ineluded 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James T. Fields, 
Lowell, Appleton, Norton, and others. 

It is pleasant to know that the benig- 
nantly beautiful “ white Mr. Longfellow,” 
as Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson called him, pro- 
vided for the comfort of his guests other 
things than Dante. It was no “ Bohe- 
mian” revel, however; the supper was 
but a sober Cantabrigian repast—eold 
turkey, a haunch of venison, a few braces 
of grouse, or a platter of quails, with a 
deep bowl of salad and some of the soul 
satisfying wines which Longfellow knew. 

Not only the description of the supper 
shows that Longfellow had a palate 
trained to a nice discrimination in vint- 
ages, but an account of a visit he once 
paid Howells. “I had,” says Howells, 
“some very bad sherry, which he drank 
with the serenity of a martyr, and I shud- 
der to this day to think what his kind- 
ness must have cost him.” 





VIOLATING A SACRED RULE—A 
critical and biographical sketch of 
John Drew written by one who 
really knows the stage. 


In accepting from Edward A. Dithmar 
a book on John Drew, one of the most 
sacred traditions of the publishing trade 
has been rudely violated. It has often 
been said that it seems to be the custom 
among publishers of books to decline all 
essays, novels, or other volumes relating 
to the stage unless they were the work of 
some writer of generally acknowledged 
incompetence. 

Mr. Dithmar is the dramatic critie of 
the New York Times, but although he has 
occupied that position for a great many 
years, his work has never grown stale 
upon him, and the edge of his critical 
blade is as keen and fear inspiring as 
ever. Persons who really know the stage, 
and have a feeling for dramatic art gen- 
erally, look to Mr. Dithmar’s criticisms, 
especially those which treat of comedy 
and serious dramas of the higher class, as 
to a source of information and instrue- 
tion of the sort that can proceed only from 
a well trained intelligence. 

Mr. Dithmar’s book dealing with the 
professional career of John Drew is a 
critical and truthful history, not only of 
Mr. Drew’s progress, but of the famous 
playhouse—Daly’s Theater—in which the 
actor served his arduous apprenticeship 
and established himself in the popular 
regard. 


























